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SMMARY 

A  very  strong  demand  for  most  farm  products  is  in  prospect  for  1951,  Prices 
and  incomes  received  by  farmers  are  likely  to  be  substantially  higher  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1950,  as  are  prices  and  incomes  in  the  Nation  generally.    But  higher 
costs  of  production  and  of  living,  higher  taxes  and  increasing  difficulties  in  obtain- 
ing supplies  and  hired  farm  labor  are  also  in  prospect.    In  view  of  the  price  in- 
creases for  agricultural  commodities  that  have  already  occurred  and  the  likelihood  of 
larger  agricultural  production  in  1951,  cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  vrill  pro- 
bably be  up  at  least  10  percent  next  year.    Farm  operators'  realized  net  income  may 
rise  15  percent  or  more  from  1950,  but  is  not  likely  to  regain  the  levels  of  either 
1947  or  1948,    Nonagricultural  income,  however,  is  expected  to  rise  above  the  record 
high  established  this  year, 

Cijrrently,  the  economy  is  operating  at  the  highest  rate  in  history,  except  at 
■tile  peak  of  the  World  War  II  effort.    Even  before  the  Korean  developments,  the  con- 
tinued recovery  in  business  activity  and  employment  from  mid-1949  levels  was  being  re- 
flected in  increasing  demand  for  most  goods  and  services    and  an  upturo  in  prices 
generally,  including  some  advance  in  farm  product  prices  at  ^^olesale  and  food  at  re- 
tail.   As  a  result  of  the  Korean  conflict,  there  has  been  a  sharply  increased  program 
to  augment  production  for  military  purposes,  and  an  expansion  in  business  plans  to 
increase  and  improve  plant  and  equipment.    In  addition,  there  vra.3  an  upsurge  in  con- 
sumer buying  of  commodities  of  idiich  supplies  might  be  reduced  in  a  T;ar  economy.  In 
recent  weeks,  the  more  favorable  news  of  military  operations  and  the  establishment  of 
stricter  credit  terms  have  been  reflected  in  a  slackening  of  consximer  expenditures, 
although  they  continue  substantially  above  those  of  a  year  ago.    The  BIS  index  of  whole, 
sale  commodity  prices  rose  about  7  percent  from  late  June  to  mid-October  and  was  only 
sli^tly  belovr  the  all-time  high  of  mid-August  1948.    Wholesale  prices  of  farm  products 
and  foods  have  been  relatively  stable  since  mid-July  and  some  other  prices  may 
stabilize  in  the  near  future  if  constuner  buying  abates.    Nevertheless,  the  round  of 
■wage  increases  now  under  'way,  higher  raw  material  costs  and  strong  demand  by  business 
for  inventories  are  likely  to  reinforce  uptvard  pressures  on  prices,  particularly  those 
of  industrial  commodities. 
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ECONOMIC  IMIIDS  AFJECTING  AGRIC'JLTURE 


Item 


Industrial  production  l/ 

Total  

All  manuf aotures* 
Durable  goods*. 
Nondurable  goods « 
Minerals*  


Construction  activity  2/ 
Contracts,  total* ...... 

Contracts,  residential* 


Yiholesale  prices  Zj 

All  comnodities* .*•........•• . 

All  commodities  except  farm 
and  food* ......  ••.••« 

Farm  pr oduc ts *.........  

Food* . •  


Prices  received  and  paid  by- 
farmers  3/ 

Prices  received,  all  products*. 

Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes 

and  ivage  rates.  •••••••  • 

Parity  ratio*  


Consumers'  price  Zj  4/ 
Total.. ..•*•***••••. 

Food  

Nonfood* ••••*  


Income 

Nona gri cultural  payments  5/..., 
IncortB  of  industrial 

v/orkers  3/  ...*< 

Factory  pay  rolls  2/,..,.,,,*,, 


?feekly  eammgs  of  factory 
vrorters  Zj 
All  manufacturing  *.....• 
Durable  goods* ••*,,,,., 
Nondurable  goods *.....« 


Employment 

Total  civilian  6/  .. . 
Nona gri cultural  6/ 
Agricultural  6/  *.. 


Government  finance  (Federal)  7/.. 

Income,  cash  operating  •  * 

Outgo,  cash  operating...,.....* 
Net  cash  operating  income  or 

outgo**  •***...  * 


Unit  or 

'             1949  : 

1950 

base 

period 

•  Year 

•  • 

:  Sept*  ; 

• 

June  ! 

July 

■  • 

;  Aug.  : 

Sept, 

1935-39-100 
do* 

0.0* 

do* 
do* 

'  176 

XOO 

'  202 
;  168 
;  135 

174 

199 
172 
119 

199 
207 
236 
183 
151 

197 

OJ  D 

235 
181 
146 

208 

245 
193 
158 

213 
221 
254 
195 
166 

1935-39nlOO 
do* 

368 
471 

429 

.  623 

507 
797 

566 
904 

578 
887 

1926=100 

155 

154 

157 

163 

166 

170 

do*  ] 

do* 

do* 

147 
'  166 

J.O<c 

145 
163 

149 
166 
162 

152 
176 

Ll  i. 

156 
178 
1  r  0 

159 
180 
177 

1910-14=100 

\  249 

247 

247 

263 

267 

272 

do* 
do* 

'  250 
100 

248 
100 

255 
97 

256 
103 

258 
103 

259 
105 

1935-39S100 , 
do* 

do*  ] 

169 
202 
'  151 

170 
204 
150 

170 
205 
151 

172 
210 
151 

173 
209 
153 

174 

208 
155 

Bil.  dol*  \ 

188*2 

187,8 

200*7 

202.7 

205.3 

1935-39=100, 

346 

531 
357 

362 
386 

ofaS 
391 

391 
419 

Dollars 
do*  * 
do*  ' 

54.94 
58.03 
51.46 

55.72 
58,69 
52.59 

58.70 
62.90 
53.74 

59.21 
63.05 
54.65 

60.32 
64.33 
55.65 

60.53 
64.90 
55.42 

Millions  ' 
doo  • 
oo .  • 

t 

58.7 
50.7 
8.0 

59.4 
51,3 
8,2 

61.5 
52*4 

Q  n 
^  *U 

61,2 
52,8 
6.4 

62.4 
54.2 
8.2 

61.2 
53.4 

7  P 
1  .0 

Mil*  dol*  \ 
do,  J 

3,448 

3 y  554 

4,915 
3,847 

4,687 
4,061 

2,110 
3,143 

do.  , 

-  106 

/  1,068 

/  626 

-1,032 

Price  Situation* 

Sources:    l/  Federal  Reserve  Board,  construction  activity  converted  to  1935-39  base,    2/U,  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,    3/U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Agricultxur^l 
Economios,  to  com-ert  prices  received  and  prices  paid  interest,  taxes  and  vra.ge  rates  to  the  1935-39 
base,  multiply  by  ,93110  and  ,79872  respectively.    4/  Consumers*  prioe  index  for  moderate -income 
families  in  large  cities,    5/ XJ ,  S,  Department  of  Coinmeroe  revised  figures,  seasonally  adjusted  at 
annual  rates*    6/ U*  S*  Department  of  Comueroe,  Bureau  of  the  Census*    7/ U*  S*  Depar-tment  of  Treasury, 
Data  for  1949  are  on  average  monthly  basis* 
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g^iepaii^;^^^^  f^i^  i^l  steins^  fn5iif;1;^ 

.thjftt  the;  4oii|6stia  >^         ..y^l?  "!.<^onrtnue  to  OTjerate  eit;  a  ."High-  iiate;  'il^^ 
that  jrear  and  liroMbly  yel\  Into  "i95^»  ^  .^nrbibyDient  ;gjid  <5onsuik*r^  1  cur- 
rtntij^  at^  hl^e,  ai^'  e injected;  to  ejcpand  as  the  new  military 

derelciptiv   Ej5)enditures  for  nillitary  purpose 3  at  present  are  at  the  anniial 
rate  of  al)out  I5  billion  dollars,  acco*unting  foi*  about  5  percont  of  the  total 
production  of  ^o,ds  and  services^  of  .the  .Nation*    On  the  basis  of  the  present 
pro^^^,  it  is  estimated  that  tli^  i*ate  of  military  Outl^^  its  proper j;i on 

of  toVai  outptit' Will  apT^roximatVly  double' ^b    TRid-1951,  and  will  continue' 1;o 
increase  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952.    The  buying  power  geiie rated 
by^  the  mill taiv  expansion  through,  lncreasin^..empl.oyment ,  higher  ;Wage  rates 
^^d.  J^onger  hours      work  will  svnil  the „doimegt.lc  dem^,nd  for  rnQst;  goods,  o^jd 
ee^rV.lAes  unless  ch^        by  antir-inAatVdiiary  .measures  „or  Q,^he;r  4ev5lo.pinent  s« 
In  195.1  ahi  ^^^y:  ^952J;»  the  supplies  of  ioiine  ^^oods  avaiilable  t,Q  ;,civiliansi 
'chiefiy,  durabije"  ^ppds.,  are  likely  tp  be  am'ali^r  tl:ian  ^t  .present .  ^^xpanded 
prodiictiye  faciliHeV .m^^    subeequeVtly  bring  some  increase  in  cfviliaii  supplies 
^e  In^  permits  military  out  lay  9,     X^^^^..^^^  ^^..^3^^* 

.     .  Tareigri  den^d  for  rinany'tJ,.      products  in  I95I,  with.  tlierprpb^ 
deption  of  food/  is  al^sp  likely  -'to  be  .atrqnger  J^^han  in  .19^^  S^,  Inipoxts 

are  at  a  postwar  .,hi^h  an^  are  Ja^spepl^ed  ^to.  .increase. 'j9,'s  ■ctdmestlc  economic  ,  . 
activity  expgaids  and  stocfepllii^^  of  strat.egic  *iij\pQi{ted^m  Is  intensified. 

Morep.ver,  these  increased  Imports  vdll ^ge^^^^  purchased  at!  hi ghe.r  prices 

than  in  19.5.0*    The  dollars  received  by  foreign 'qc^ntrie,s  from  increased  tr^ 
With  the  United.  St  ate  J  will  .allow  'fox  ^0:m  incre'^se  in  their  .purchases  from 
the  U,  S«  despite  a  sl^ai^rp  reduction  .in  approprle^tlon^p  for  foreign  economic 
aid  in  the- fiscsa  y^  .  Sp^pi.|i;  ^. expropriations  for-v 

foreign  military  «a.d  will  finance  the  movement  of  goods  for  .mi'litary .p:ui:ppses» 
Foreign  demand  for  some  tJ,  S.  commodities  may  not  be  satisfied  because  of  ex** 
port cppt ro.Jls  to  conserve  relat i V)?ly  shart  ^.suj^li.e s, ,ln  ^thi & .  qountfy • 

^  '       '  Wh^ile  the  basic. .forces  ii);  the  .econoiigr, Indicate,  with  ,^  -  : 

certainty  ;fehsit;  inflatibnary  Jpre^.siia^es  will  become  greater,  in.lS.Jl  if  the.de- 
fenise  vTo^rm^  develops  as.  .cu^rrentiy^^  In^icat^^d,- .. t^e I^^^        of  ^the... actual  rise 
in  prices  will  depend  on.Ja.iumber;,.Qf  ,facto-r^»^,  .C,haii^es,,in  .,the^ 
situation  may  result  in  lii glider  or  i:Owe.r\^.m  than  the  .rates 

currentiy  in  prospect*    This  is  ^particularly  iii:^P^^^^^  fiscal,  year 

ending  June  30,  ;^952f  -since  ap^p>0|>^iatipi;^s  ^^qe .,t^at  period  will-  no-t  be  jnade  by 
the;.  Congre s  s.  Until  nex^  . ye  ar »  ;  t,  rj^.li.  Jdepeni" lal SQ;  on  t he  ..e xt ent , 't 0  whl  ch  con- 
sumers and.  ]5U;8,i'n^;^s  e%and  prpendltur^es  ^o'rr&op'd^v  and  -servioes*  .In.  addition 

r?-.^^?^  ^"AC0|nes,.;  larjge  liquid  assets^  held  by  Tiiidlvl duals 'and  by  "bUfSiness 
are  aj  pbtential  fpr^^         .  inflation. ,  '  Most  in^ortan^Ji  much  will  depend. pn-, 
govetiamenta^;'  actions  ;t 6  reduco  the  impact .  of.  incr^sing  incomes  by  higher 

credit  r^^  of  .scarce  .icatei'^i^-S  and- control  of .  in- 

ventories*   Initial  steps  in  this  d*irection*,have  aire aidy.  bean  tak^n,  .  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  has  the  authority  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  I950 
to  ration  consumer  goods  and  to  establish  ceilingsj  on  prices  la  con^Jtme^ion 
with  wage  stabilization*  '       '     -  - 

;  J  \  Ihe-  'fepyidjfpr  food; will  W  jttgh  in  Ip^li.  and  may  be  .further;  reinforced 
by  shortage 8^ bit  pt^^^^  Tptai:  suinpiie^  of  food  are' likely  to  be 

larger*  than  i'h  l'95b^;\i)rOy  norm.al  and  will,  probably 

permil;  soine^  inyj^^^^^  ciyiiian  per  capita  constanption  over  recent  yaarst 

•iven  after  ajj.1^^  foVjce?  to  3.  miilion  persons* 

F'oreign  dem^d  tor  food,  which,  h^s.  been  p  for  wheats  Is,  receding 

a*  We'steiTi recovers'  from  the' effects  of  the  war* 
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The  reduction  in  EGA  funds  may  also  tend  to  reduce  exports  of.  food*  ::With 
large  stocks  of  wheat  ,  ^su-oDlies  in  1951  will  "be  'more  than  ample  for  , domestic 
and  presently  indicated  foreign  requirements,  and  are  likely,  to  be  sufficient 
to  cover  any  special  foreign  feeding  needs  that  mi^t  arisen    With  izc€jr  record  i 
feed  supplies  per  animal  unit,  a  further  increase  ^n  livestock  output  and  in 
most  liveistock  T)roduct*srls  expected*  ■ 

....      Total  agricultural  production  in  1951' c^P^^er-  normal  weather  conditions 
is  likely  to  eatahlislj  a  new  record  high  if  oat tcai  production  is  substantially  , 
inareased*   :  :  ■    '  ,  .      •  i.      ■■  1 

Prices  received  by  farmers  jnoved  up  sharply  in  July  following  the  out- 
break.,in- Koreae    There  was  relatively  .little  advance  .in  August  and  September,  ! 
By  ,jiiid«.Septemb«r  farm  product  prices  were  up  about  10  percent  from.,  the  pre-  I 
Korean,  level ♦    Under  the  provisions  of  the  Defejise  Production  Act  .of  1350 r . 
pjice  ceilings  for  agricultural  products  generally  maylnot  .be  establtsiied .. 
bel-ow^the  highest  of  the  following  prices,,  after  adjustment  for, .grade ,.  location b 
and  seasonal  differentials:     (l)  The  parity  price  or  (2)  the  highest  price 
..received  by  producers  in  the  period  May  .2Wune.  .2U,  1950»    As  of ^ .September  15, 
prices  of  many  agricultural  -commaditles  were  below  parity,:  notably  wheat . 
corn,  potatoes,  apples,  citrus. fruits,  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs»  Pn 
'  t»hat  -date,  prices  of  cotton,,  i-cottonseed,  flue-cured  tobacco,  wool  and  each  of 
-the  meat  animals  were  above  parity •    The  highest  price  received  by  producers 
in  the  May.2lWune  2U  period  is  likely  to  determine  the  lowest  possible  ceil- 
ing prices  for  beef  cattle,  veal  calves »  lambs  and  soybeans  until  mid-1951» 
Under  the  present  act,  the  authority  to  establish  price  ceilings  expires  on 
June  30,  1951*    ^or  cotton  and  hogs,  the  prospective  advance  in  prices  paid  by 
farmers  is  likely  to  carry  their  parity  prices  above  the  pre-Korean  level 
prior  to  mid-1951. .  .... 

Wholesale  prices  of  nonagri cultural  commodities  as  a  group  have  also 
moved  up  almost  as  much  as  agricultural  prices  in  the. last-  3  months*    Most  of 
the  increase  has  come  more  recently  than,  the  rise  in  farm  product  prices*.  Qie 
rise  in  wholesale  prices  of  textiles,  chemicals  and  allied,  pro  ducts- and  built- 
ing  materials  since  just  before  Korea  has  exceeded  the  farm  product  price  ad- 
vance.   The  increase  at  retail 'in  the  prices  of  commodities  purchased -by 
far.mers  between  June  I5  and  September.  15  was  only  2  percent •  -  The  parity  ratio 
(ratio  of  prices  received  by  farmers  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities, 
.Interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates)  rose  from  97  (1910-1^100)  on  June  15  to  105 
.^si^  jnid-Se.pt  ember. r    As  the  advance  in  nonagri  cultural  prices  at  wholesale  is 
mgre  fully  reflected  at  the  retail  level,  and  a  progressively  tighter  labor 
market  bririgs^  higher,  farm  wage  rates,  the  parity  ratio  is -likely  to  stabilize 
clpise;.  to  the '.current  le'vel  of  105.    Thus',  higher  production  costs  will  absorb 
part  af.  the  increased,  iacome  from  farm  marketings,  and  although  farm  operators' 
.net  ^income  will  be  larger  than  in  1950,  substantially  higher  living  costs  will 
Ue.,an4inpo.rtant.  offsetting  factor* 

Commodity  iSighlighte  .  ..     .  ^  , 

'* 

.Although  large,  production  of.  most  classes  of  meat  animals  is  in  prosrsect 
foT.1951-t  higher  prices  are  likely  as  a  resiilt  of  stronger  demand.  Prices  for 
milk ^and  dairy,  -pr-o duct. s  in  I95I  will  be  higher  than  in  19U9  or  1950.  -In  1951 
prices  of.  egg;s  an 4  p ouLtry  are  1  i kel y  to  average  higher  than  in  1950.  In  the  ^ 
year  beginning  October  1,  I95O,  prices  of  most  fats  and  oils-are-  likely  to.  1 
.average  higher,  than  in. the  preceding  year.  .  In.prospect  for  the  1950-5I  seasoiJ 
for  feed  ^ain.s  are.  Jaigher  prices,  heavier.utiliaati'on,  andysome  reduction  in  ■ 
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our  large  reserve  stocks.     In.  1951-52,  there  is  like?y  to  "be.,  continued  large 
wheat  acreage,  accumulation  of  a  substantial  reserve  and  a  slight  increase  in 
the  wheat  loan  rate,     Grower  prices  for  most  1951  deciduous  fruit  crops  are 
likely  to  be  slightly  higher  than  195O  Drices,    Prices  received  for  fresh 
market  vegetables  in  I95I  probably  will  average  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  year.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  pot  at  peg  are  likely  to  fall 
considerably  below  the  levels  of  the  last  few  years*    Demand  for  cotton  is 
expected  to  remain  at  a  high  level  -throughout,  the  I95O-5I  season*  Domestic 
wool  growers  are  likely  to  receive  higher  average  prices  for  shorn  wool  in 
1951  than  in  I95O.-   Demand  for  U.S..  cigarette  tobacco  is  expected  to  be  strong 
in  1951.  •  -  •  . 

ECONOMIC  THE>1DS  IK  195O 

AlmO'St  all  measures  of  economic  .activity  in  the  Nation  advanced  in 
1950  follovring  the  moderate  declines  which  occurred  in  19^9  (table  l).  In 
1950,  ci'v'ilian  emp^l^oyment  absorbed  more-  than  the. growth  in  the  labor  force  and 
reached  &  new  high  average  of  approximately  60  million  persons.  Industrial 
output  averaged  12  percent  above  191^-9  and  almost  double  the  prewar  1935-39 
average.    This  v/as  supplemented  by  a  very  high  level  of  construction  and  con- 
tinued s.trong  activity  in  a.^i culture,  trade  and  the  services.    The  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  in  1950  m;ay  be  clOvS^^e  to  5  percent  greater  than  in  19^9 

Average  wholesale  prices  for  1950  will  be  moderately  above  19^9 
still  below  the  19^  averages.-  J'arm  product  prices  are  still  substantially 
below  the  ISH  hi^s. 

Consumer  incomes  advanced  sharply  in  1950#  P^i^tly  due  to  the  disburse- 
ment of  ?.„S  billion  dollars  of  veterans*  insu;ranc,e  refund  mostly  in  the  first 
half  of  the  yearo  Consumer  purchasing  power  was  at  a  new  postwar  high*  On  a 
per  capita  basis,  the  gain  in  purchasing  power  since  1935~39  has  been  about 
two-thirds.  Contrary  to  the  generally  higher  incomes  in  I95O9  the  net  income 
of  farm  operators p  including  G-overnmeht  payments,  was  about  6  percent  lower 
than  in  19^9         about  a  fourth  under  the  record  established  in  IS^l* 

GroGR  National  Produot 

The  upward  trends  in  most  se-ctors  of  the  economy  in  1950  have  raised 
the  gross  national  product  to  a  record  high  and  current  indications  are  that  it 
will  be  still  higher  in  1951«         1950s  the  gross  national  product,  which 
measures  the  total  value  of  t'he  NatiorJs  output  at  prevailing  L-arl^et  prices, 
may  approximate  277  billion  dollar?!:  compared  with  256  billions  in  19^+9  an<i  the 
previous"  postwar  high  of  259  billiO:n  in  19^»-    About  one-seventh  of  the  increase 
from  19U9  to  1950  was  due  to  higher  prices.    The  change  between  l<^kS  and  1959- 
was  almost  entirely  a  reflection  of  increased  output  since  prices  tnis  year 
will  probably  turn  out  to  be  'not  much  below  the  19^4-8  average. 

!Rie  sharp  increase  in  •economic  activity  which  has  occurred  so  far  this 
year  after  the  comparative  stability  of  the  second  half  of  19U9  is  indioatcd  in 
the  quarterly  data  in  table         The'  principal  forces  behind  this  expansion  have 
been  substantial  increases  in  consumer  expenditures  for  most  goods  an^  services 
and  for  new  houses,  and  in  business  expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment.  More 
recently,  -the- increase  in  G-overnment  expenditures  for  military  purposes  has 
become  an  important  factor  and  as  the  new  military  program  develops  will  be- 
come even  a  greater  force  in  the  economy. 
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Table         Selected  series  of  production,  prices,,  enipldyment  and  income 
.   ."     1935-39,   1948, _ 1949  and- estimated  1950  •      •     .  ■ 


Base 

Calendar 

vear 

Item 

period 

1935-39 

*  • 

'  1950 

or  uTiit 

Av.ersLj^e 

JLi7'xO 

1  Q/  Q 

I  R  e;  ■{-  T  m!^  "t"  P  d 

Total  civilian  employment  l/  ! 

Million  ; 

44.6 

59.4 

58.7 

'60.0 

Unemployment  \J 

do.  : 

9.4 

2.1 

3.4 

Industrial  prodi^ctipn    7^  • 

1935-39  * 

100 

192 

176 

198 

'  Eharable  goods  ' 

do.  • 

100 

225 

201- 

234 

l^r^nclurable.  goods  ' 

do.  ' 

100 

177 

168 

136  . 

Consumers'  prices  Durban;  3/  . 

do.  J 

100 

m.2 

16.9.1 

171 

Food             .  .  . 

do,  . 

100. 

210,2 

201,9 

205 

ill  Uili 'J  U  LI  ( 

U.0  •  « 

X\JCi 

Y^holesale  prices,  all  com-  • 

modi  ties  zj .  • 

1926  • 

81 

165.1 

155.0 

160 

Farm  products  ' 

do.  • 

76  -. ". 

188.3, 

165,5 

108 

Food  products  • 

do.  ' 

79  . 

179.1 

161,6 

166 

All  excluding  farm  ' 

-and  food                 ■  .  .• 

•  do.  ' 

81 

151.0 

147.3 

151 

Prices  received  by  farmers.  ; 

1910 -i4  J 

107 

.  28  5 

249  .- 

253' 

^Prices  paid,  interest. 

•  • 

taxes  and  v/age  rates  ] 

1910-14  i 

.125 

•  259 

250   \  - 

■   -  •  256 

Parity  price  ratio                  ■  • 

86 

lio.";\ 

100  • 

.....99 

Farm  cash  incor.e,   excluding  . 

Government  payments  . 

"  "D  i  T       J  _  T 

;     .  O.O 

30.  5 

2o,  1 

'  or?  c 

Rea'l'5  7pd  Yipt   ith^ottip  nf  "Paytti 

wL^N^X  <X  OLyJ.   Q       ji.LX.\j  XJ-JLc-. 

Govp  mTiiont  navmcin  t^; 

f1  n  - 

'  4-8 

16.5 

K.l 

13.-3 

Volume  of  farm  marketings 

I  1935-39 

!  100 

.  142 

151 

145 

Gross  national  product  4/ 

•  Bil.dol. 

84.0 

:  259.1 

.255.6 

277 

Personal  consumption 

p-'npi^  r1  T  "hi  TT' 

VXVJ  . 

•       63  6 

177-4 

178-8 

•  1^0 

Gross  private  domestic 

investment 

'  do. 

;  8.4 

■  43.1 

'  33.0 

45 

Net  foreign  investment 

J       do.  ■ 

1.9 

.4  • 

Government  purchases  of 

goods  and  services 

do. 

;     .  11.8 

36.6 

.  43.3 

Personal  incor.e  4/ 

:  68.6 

.  209.5 

2'06.1 

220 

Dispcenblo    pore onr.l  income  6/ 

do  • 

!  66,2 

•188.4 

187.4 

199 

Bureau  of  the  Census  and  BLS, 
2y  Federal  ^^oserve  Board. 
Z/  Bureau  of  l-abor  ^tati:;tics. 
4/  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  2.-  Gross  national  product  or  expenditures,  fourth  quarter  1948  and  third 
quarter  1949, to.. third  quai^tervl-^^SO.  (annual  rates/ 'seasonjally  £djusted)  1/ 


Item 


X  Ji^rllipM  of  dollars) 
4th  -  :    3rd  "i  ^th  " 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


10A0  '  ^ 

1  Q  ^0    ■  ^ 

:5ross  national  pr*oduct  or  " 

expentiture  • • « » »  a* «  « • o  •  a  •  • • a  ^  o ' 

2660Q 

254cV 

253.8 

262-,  5 

269.9 

282.0 

Personal  consumption  .           ,  s 

expenditures' .p,* 3 •o...^ 178j,7 

• 

179eO 

180,6 

162 

184.5 

195.0 

DuraDxe  goons  •«o«a«09««»««*i 

24.7 

25.3 

26o9 

26,7 

iMonQurciDxe  j^ooas  e  •  o  9 » •  r  •  •  •  • : 

7  f  •o 

07  Q 
7  /  *  7 

07  r 
7/.  y  . 

QO  fl 

v->t;I                  •  0  •  a  «- c  •  e  •  •  0  «  «  s^c  e  •  •  •  «  < 

55«2 

5606 

57  o4 

.5B.0  . 

.  58,8 

jjrross  privatrS  aomesoxc  invest-nient-! 

32.1 

31r2 

40.5 

45.9 

46.5 

New  construction  ••a©oe««»»e«,  ^ 

17. S  . 

l6o9 

18,2 

19*9 

.20,9 

New  producers^  durable  .  : 

.  .  ■ 

20«9 

19.4 

18s7 

19. 3 

21.6 

Change  in  business  inventories 

s  8.0 

-  4.2 

-  5  =  7 

lc3 

3.4 

Nonf arm  only  o»ec*ao*«*«««*: 

6o7 

-  3.2 

-  4.7 

2cl 

4*0 

'let  foreign  investment  «•<»•••••••: 

1.0 

.1 

-  *7. 

-  1:9 

-  2.0 

-  2.5 

ijovernment  purchases  of.  goods  -.  • 

and  services           9««oo6»  0*00*0  * 

40  e3  ^ 

43,2 

42.8. : 

41v4 

/i.1.4 

43.0. 

i ederal  •c*9«e«*0«Q»*(>«**««o«; 

23.8 

25.8 

24c6 

22.8 

22o8 

Less:    Government  sales 

.  ••.  i3 

.7 

.3 

.3 

.2 

State  and  local  •••o*«a»««« • • : 

16.7 

18/2 

18.5.= 

18„9 

,.18c8 

1/  Department  of  Corcmerce*    2/  Postwar  high  prior  to  .195Q« 

,  ;3/  Estimates  b 

y  Council 

of|  Economic' Advisers. 
Detail  'id.ll  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


Personal  consumption  expenditures 

Consumer  expenditures  increased  gradu.ally  through  the  first  half  of 
1950  as  a  result  of  improving  employment  and  income  . -nd  the  disbursement 
of  2*8  billion  dollars  in,  insurance  refunds  to  veterans  of  Vvorld  War  II. 
Consumer  expenditures  were  maintained  with  marked  stability  through  the 
business  dovmturn  in  1949  and  this  contributed  greatly  to  the  recovery  in 
business  activity , later  in  the  year.    Until  mid-1950  the  major  exmnsion 
in  consumer  expenditures  vras.  in  durable  goods  such  as  automobiles  and  home 
furnishings  and  in.  services,  particularly  rent*    The  advent  of  Korea 
brought  a"  sharp  increase  in  consumer  buying  of  most  goods  ;:nd  services,  in- 
cluding the  nondurable  goods.    The  w-'^'.ve  of  "scaro    buying"  which  was  especi- 
ally high  in  July  tapered  off  somewhat  in  late  August  and  September  as  the 
war  news  becanje  more  favorable  and  supplies  continued  generally  nvail-ible 
to  consumers.    The  sharp  rise  in  consumption  expenditii^res  from  an  annual 
rate  of  184*5  tdllion  dollars  in  the  second  quarter  .of  this  year  to  r.  r.nte 
of  about  195  billions  in. the  third  quarter  was  partly  supported  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  personal  disposable  income  (c-fter  taxes)  f^om  195 -S"  bll. 
lion,  "■   ■  ■'  .  "  . 
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dollars  to  about  202  billions.    Most  of  the  income  increase  from  the  second 
quarter  occurred  in  vreges  and  salaries  but  incomes  of  proprietors  (non- 
farm  ard  farm)  and  corporate  dividends  also  rose.    In  addition,  consumer 
credit  increased  sharplj''  during  July  ?nd  ;  ugust  to  a  new  record  high,  al- 
though in  relation  to  the  level  of  disposable  income,  it  was  still  a  little 
below  the  1%1  rfiitio*    During  the  third  quarter,  there  vras  probably  some  not 
use  of  individuals'  liquid  assets  which  totaled  177  billion  dollars  at- the  • 
end  of  December  19/+9»    Recent  restrictions  on  consumer  credit  and  higher 
taxes  on  individuals'  incomes  >d-ll  tend  to  dampen  consumer  expenditures 
but  expanding  consimier  incomes  through  higher  wages,  increased  employment 
and  longer  hours  of  work  will  be  o  counter  forces 

During  World  War  II  and  the  immediate  postwar  years  when  durable 
goods  £.nd  new  houses  were. in  short  supply,  consumers  shifted  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  their  expanded  incomes  to  nondurable • goods  such  as  food  and 
clothing.    AS  output  of  autaaobiles,  furniture,  and  housing  became  greater, 
.the  proportion  of  income  and  of  total  expenditures  for  nondurables  tended 
to  decline.    As  the  military  prograir.  now  in  prospect  makes  inroads  on 
civilian  supplies  of  durcble  goods,  it  is  probable  that  the  shift  in  cc«i- 
sumer  expenditures  toward  .food  and  other  nondurables  which  occurred  in  the 
earlier  period  xvdll  again  becom-e  evident.  ' 

Gross  private  domestic  investment 

After  declining  in  1949,  total  private  investment  expendi.tures  rose 
sharply  in  1950.    In  the  third  quarter  of  the  yea^*,  they  were  only  a  shade 
belov-  the  postwar  high  reached  in  the  Icet  quarter  of  194^.    Most  of  the 
decline  in  1949  was  due  to  changes  in  business  inventories,  from  large 
accumulation  of  inventories  in  late  1%S  to  substantial  liquj.dation  through 
most  of  1949 •    Business  expenditures  for  plant  and  equipment  were  reduced 
moderately  during  the  year.    In  the  first  half  of  1950 ^  investment  expendi- 
tures expanded  sharply  reflecting  the  vigorous  housing  boom,  a  reversal  of 
the  downtrend  in  business  capital  expenditures  and  restocking  of  business 
inventories o    Except  for  a  moderate  decline  in  inventories  resulting  from 
the  spurt  in  consumer  buying,  the  rise  in  investment  expenditures  continued 
in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 

Outlays  for  new  construction  were  at  a  new  record  high  in  the  third 
quarter,  about  a  third  higher  than  in  the  same  period  in  1949.    Most  of  the 
increase  was  in  expenditures  for  residential  building.    By  the  end  of 
August,  almost  as  many  new  nonfarm  dwelling  units  had  been  started  as  were 
begun  in  the  whole  of  last  year.    It  is  expected  that  about  1,300,000  new 
dwelling  units  will  be  started  this  year  as  compared  with  1,024,100  in  1949 • 
In  addition  to  the  boom  in  housing,  significant  increases  are  occurring  in 
industrial  and  commercial  building.    •  Ithough  reliable  data  are  not  avail- 
able, expenditures  for  farm  construction  are  probably  substantially  lower 
than  in  1949,  a  reflection  of  lov;er  income  this  year. 

Business  expenditures  for  equinnent  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year  also  rose  to  a  new  record  high,  almost  30  percent  above  the  corres- 
ponding period  in  1949*  Business  plans  for  capital  expenditures  were  .  . 
revised  upward  in  the  first  half  of  1950  as  general  business  conditions 
improved  and  were  expanded  furth^jr  after  the  outbre-ik  of  the  Korean  war. 
Farm  equipment  expenditures  in  the  first  half  of  1950  were  probably  at  a 
lower  level  than  in  the  same  period  in  1949  but  the  rise  in  farm  product 
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prices  since  June  and  the  riossib:' lity  that  output  of  fam  machinsry  may 
be  red'-.ced  as  miZj.t.?T'y  output  e:':p^^Jd3  hcive  resulted  in  a  subst-'-ntirl  in- 
crease in  farmers*  purch::Ge3«, 

Credit  restrictions  and  the  diversion  of  sone  construction  m^teriols 
to  irJ.Jitp.ry  use  nrs  likely  to  orin*^  ?.  subst'^.ntial  v.s^line  in  residential 
b'oilding.    Neve:.'thG]  ess,  the  ijcre.'^sed  reqai^'ements  for  l'u\<^er  productiye 
facilities  will  result  in  fui^tb.er  exp-insion  in  inclustri-d  buil<-^ir'g  and 
equipment.    This  will  be  cncourr.ged  by  the  provi^^ions  in  the  Revenue  Let  of 
1950  v^hich  .".llox:r  f:Oi-  ?i,cceleratsd  ^aiiortiz^'tion  for  t-:x  purposes  on  ne^-;'  facili- 
ties essential  to  the  defense  e+^fort^    Business  inventories  rre  ,^ener:lly 
low  in  rel^jtion  to  the  volurre  of  activity  'nd  they  aro  likely  to  be  incre-sed 
j.f  possible.    However,  al] ocr.ti'^ns  and  inventory  control  of  scarce  critic-il 
rriterials  iray  tend  to  Iceep  inventories  of  these  items  ?t  mininum  vrcrking 
levels o 

9.9X'?7'^.^'.  JE}-iL2]lil^'^^.  £ll!  '^oods  -wid  ser^qces 

Government  expenditures  (Feder^'l,  Pt'.te  and  l^c^l)  declined  pJightly 
from  the  last  half  of  1949  to  the  firrt  h'ilf  of  1950e    Feder-1  purch-'oses  of 
goods  and  services  were  reduced  moderately  but  Strte  rxd  loc:".!  expenditures, 
especially  for  schools  and  highways,  rose  further  thou'jh  -'^t  'i  slower  rate 
than  in  recent  yea^^s.    In  the  ^hj.rd  vqu^rter  of  the  ye-.r^  GoverrTient  exoendi- 
tures  incre'ised       e.  result  of  the  ei^prnded  iri-litr?ry  p;rogrc.m2    The  totnl 
rise  wfis  sm'^^ll  but  it  represented  only  the  be^^inning  of  a  m.crked  expansion 
in  Governiuent  outl-^rys«    In  the  first  h<';lf  of  1950,  Feder'-il  expenditures  • 
for  defense  were  at  nn  mnual  r?.te  of  -bout  12  bil].ion  doll^;rs.    In  the 
third  qu.'irter  they  were  nrob-bly  close  to  a  r».te  of  I5  billions.    The  raili- 
tsry  program,  if  crrrned  out  f  s  presently  indiCv^ted^  will  increase  the  rate 
of  exrenditures  for  m:lit">ry  purposes  to  ■■'■n  annual  r?te  of  30  billion  dollars 
by  June  1951  r.nd  even  more  in  the  fiscal  ye-r  enij.ng  Jvne  30,  1952*  Other 
federal,  expenditures  m?y  totr^l  somewh^^t  less  bec^-use  foreign  economic  .?.id 
appropriations  ha.ve  been  reduced  while  higher  f -.rm  product  prices  are  likely 
to  result  in  smaJler  outla/s  for  agricultural  price  supports.,  ^jevertheless, 
goverrjnent  expenditures  will  rise  r'^pidly  as  the  military  program  develops 
?nd  account  for  an  increasing  propoi^tj.on  of  the  gross  nations]  product.  In 
its  earlier  stages,  the  impact  of  the  militar:;'"  expansion  on  the  3Ccnomy  is 
likely  to  be  greater  th:in  the  actual  level  of  government  expenditures  since 
business  c-'^pitcil  reserves  i'Ud  private  credit  miay  finance  the  initial  con- 
version of  facilities  and  manpovrer  to  military  outputs 

Net  foreign  investment 

This  component  of  the  gross  n.-:tional  product  represents  that  part 
of  the  export  surp3_us  (the  excess  of  exports  over  ijnports)  v/hdch  is  financed 
by  me?ns  other  than  U.  vS.  Government  grants  to  foreign  countries  and  private 
remittances  abroad^    U«  S.  Government  grants  for  foreign  aid,  which  are 
accounted  for  in  the  Government  component  of  gross  national  products  was  the 
most  iiaportant  f'-^ctor  in  financing  the  export  surplus  during  1949  and  1950. 
During  the  last  half  of  1949  and  so  far  in  1950,  U.  S.  Government  grants  for 
foreign  aid  have  exceeded  the  export  surplus.    Consequently,  net  foreign 
investment  has  been  a  neg-  tive  cuantity  in  recent  periods  r;nd  is  likely  to 
continue  so  through  the  remiainder  of  1950  and  1951 0 

A  better  picture  of  the  contribution  of  foreign  trade  to  the  domestic 
economy  is  obtained  fvom  table  3  which  shov7s  recent  trends  in  Uv  S.  exports 
and  the  means  of  financing  them. 
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Tatle  3,-  Financing  of  United  States  exports  of  goods  and  services  in 

specified  periods 


(Billions  of  dollars) 


Period 


1935-39  ann. 
19^6 

19^7 
19^8 

19^9. 

1st  qtr. 
2nd  qtr. 
3rd  qtr, 
i^th 


q.tr. 


(ann,  rate) 

(ann.  rate) 

( ann ,  rate ) 

(ann.  rate) 


Total 


1950 

1st  qtrv 
2nd  qtr. 


(ann,  rat©) 
(ann.  rate) 


j^leans  of  financing 


Sale  of  gold 
and  short -end 

long-term 
dollar  assets 
"by  foreign 
countries  (Net) 


S.      :  Other 
iGovernment : sources  and 
:  foreign    :  "balancing 
? grants  and :  item 


loans 

■Net: 


17.3 
17.8 

IU.7 
ih.O 

16.0 


13.1 
13»9 


10.2 
9.7 

9.6 

9.7 


10.3 
11.0 


.  (3) 

1.1 
1.9 

0.8 

0 

1.5 
0.3 
(-)  1.8 

0 


(-)  1.3 

(-)  2,6 


2/(-)  0.1 

5.8 
5.1 

6.7 

6,6 

5.9 

k.6 

3/  5o9 


k.h 
h.6 


1  / 
(Net) 

"  (5)" 

(-)  O.ll 
■  0.8 
1.2 

0.8 

0 

(-)  0.9 
1.6 

O.i^ 


0.2 
0.9 


1/  Includes  loans  of  U,  S,  dollars  "by  the  IntematJonal  Bank  and  hy  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fimd.    In  19^6  those  loans  totaled  to  379  million  dollars.    In  19^9 
they  totaled  137  million  dollars, 

2/  Includes  private  loans  and  remittances  to  foreigners  which  in  other  periods  is 
in  Colimn  5. 

j/  Includes  ^.1  in  EBP  grants  and  loans  and  1.1  jn  grants  for  civilian  supplies  in 
occupied  areas.    The  remainder  of  O.7  "billion  is  accounted  for  "by  other  U.  S, 
Government  foreign  grants  and  loans. 

The  downtrend  in  the  value  of  IT.  S.  exports  of  goods  and  services 
which  "began  in  19^7  continued  through  19^^-9  and  early  1950.    In  tho  second 
q.uarter  of  1950,  exports  increased  suhstantially  over  the  first  quarter  "but 
were  still  22  percent  "below  the  second  quarter  in  19^9  and  a  third  less 
than  the  postwar  high  reached  in  tlie  second  quarter  in  19^7 «         S.  imports 
of  goods  and  services  on  the  other  hand,  have  teen  increasing  since  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  reflecting  the  improvement  in  U.  S,  "business 
activity  and  the  recovery  in  foreign  production.    In  the  second  quarter 
of  1950  U.  S.  imports  reached  a  now  postwar  high,  13  percent  a"bove  the 
compara"ble  period  in  19^9.    Higher  imports  and  lower  exports  than  a  year 
ago  have  "brought  the  export  surplus  down  to  the  lowest  level  in  the  post- 
war period.     In  the  second  quarter  of  1950,  the  export  surplus  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  2.9  "billion  dollars  compared  with  a  rate  of  8.1  "billions 
in  the  same  quarter  in  19^1-9  and  12. Y"  "billions  at  the  postwar  peak  in  the 
compara"blQ  period  in  19^7.    ^'^  year  pgo,  U.  S.  Government  grants,  princi- 
pally EGA  funds  and  army  relief  to  civilians  jn  occupied  areas,  financed 
most  of  the  difference  "between  exports  and  imports,  and  in  addition,  it 
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was  necessary  for  foreign  countries  to  liquidate  some  of  their  gold  and 
dollar  assets  to  finance  the  rest.    This  year,  the  utilization  of  U,  S. 
foreign  aid  grants  has  "been  greater  than^  the  amount  necessary  to  finance 
the  export  surplus.    This  has  allowed'  foreign  countries  to  improve  their 
intemati onai, ,f  inane ial  .pos  iti on  ♦ 

Some  increase  in  U.  S.  exports  of  goods  and  services,  excluding 
those  of  a  military  nature,  appears  likely  in  the  remainder  of- 1950 
in  most  of  1951<    Although  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
EGA  end  for  army  aid  to  civilians  in  occupied  areas  are  more  than  2  "bil- 
lion dollars  less,  than  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  Jime  30,  1950,  dol- 
lars earned  as  a  result  of  the  prospective  increase  in  imports  will  "be  an 
'offsetting  factor.    The  uptrend  in  imports  is  likely  to  continue  partly 
"because  of  th^  larger  Import  requirements  for  the  higher  level  of  economic 
activity  that  is  in  prospect  and  also  "because  of  the  need  for  larger  stock- 
piles of  strategic  imported  materials.    Moreover,  prices  cf  many  imported, 
commodities  have  risen  su'bstantially  in  recent  months.    Exports  for  mili- 
tary purposes  are  likely  to  "be  suhstantially  larger  "but  these,  will  "be 
financed  under  the  special  government  appropriation  for  foreign  military 
aid,  ^    .   .    .  , 

:  Foreign  demand  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  more  selective  in  the  year 
ahead  in  view  of  the  sii"bstantial  recovery  that  has  occurred  in  agriculture 
and  in  industry  abroad.    In  some  instances,  foreign  demand  may  not  be  • 
satisfied  for  products  which  may  be  in  relatively  short  supply  in  this 
country  and  for  which  export  controls  have  been 'established.    It  is  likely 
that  foreign  countries  will •  continue  to  re"liuild  their  reserves  of  gold  and 
dollar  assets ,  ■ .  .  ' 


Agricultural  Exports  ' 

The  value  of  agricultural  exports  in  the  first  half  of  1950  to- 
taled almost  1,5  billion  dollars.    This  represented  a  decline  of  more 
than  a  fourth  from  the  same  period  in  19^1-9.    About  two-thirds  of  the  de- 
cline was  due  to  a  smaller  voliune  of  exports  and  the  remainder  to  lower 
average  prices  for  agricultural  export  staples.  a-'T 

^"ble        Value  of  exports  of  United  States  agricultural  products  in  specified  periods 

(Million  dollars) 


Period . 


■'•935-39  -^Vnnual  avera^ 
L9I+7  Total 
19-r8  Total 

If^t -quarter 
2nd  quarter 
3rd  quarter 
kth.  quarter 
Total  19i^9 

L950 

!    1st  quarter 

2nd  quarter   


Cotton  • 
.ncluding' 
linters  • 

• 

Tobacco 
unmanu- 
factured 

:    Other  : 
:  agri- 
: cultural  : 
:non -foods ; 

Grain 

and 
prepa-. 
rations 

:  Other 
:  foods 

• 
• 

:  Grand 
:  total 

• 

318 

12a 

29 

95 

178 

7U8 

1+27 

271 

112 

1,881 

1,266 

3,957 

511 

215 

150 

1,715 

882 

3A73 

252 

52 

Ih 

21k 

1,026 

272 

ko 

Qk 

385  " 

■  225 

1,006 

103 

Qk 

50 

3^+3 

IkS 

726 

•  2h7 

76 

50 

.  .  299 

11^7 

819 

S7k. 

252 

258 

l,i^6l . 

732 

3,577 

302 

31 

61 

218 

123 

735 

297 

hk 

60 

185 

lk6 

732 
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Most  of  the  drop  from  the  first  half  in  19^9  reflected  sharply  re- 
duced exports  of  grain  and  other  foods.    The  export  value  of  grain  and 
grain  products  declined  5I  percent  and  that  of  other  foods  declined  39  per- 
cent.   In  contrast,  the  drop  in  the  value  of  tohacco  exported  was  less  than 
20  percent  and  the  export  value  of  cotton  increased  Ik  percent.    The  re- 
duced demand  for  food  products  from  ahroad  is  largely  a  reflection  of  the 
recovery  in  Western  European  agriculture  which-  is  devoted  largely  to  food 
production.    In  1950,  food  output  in  total  in  Western  Europe  will  prohahly 
at  least  equal  pre'war  levels.    However,  •  the .  increase  in  population  since 
hefore  the  war  results  in  smaller  per  capita  food  production  and  continued 
need  for  U.  S,  food  products  although  in  diminishing  volume. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  1950,  almost  two-thirds 
of  U.  So  agricultural  exports  were  financed  under  the  two  major  foreign  aid 
programs,  EGA  and  army  relief  in  occupied  areas. 


Tahle  5.-  Financing  exports  of  U.  S.  agricultural  products  in  the  year  "be- 
ginning July  1,  19^9 


Commodity  groijj) 


V/heat,  wheat  flour,  and  rye 

Corn,  oats,  "barley,  grain  sorghiims,  and 

buckwheat 
Other  grains  and  grain  preparations 
Oils,  fats,  oilseeds  and  peanuts 

(edihle  and  inedible) 
Dairy  products 
Fodders  and  feeds 
Vegetables 

Fruits  and  nuts  except  peanuts 
Meats  and  edible  animals  (includes 

horsemeat)  . 
Eggs,  all  forms  • 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured 
Cotton  and  linters 

Other  edible  and  inedible  agricultural 
products 


Total  agricultural  products 


Agricultural  exports 
financed  with  E.C.A. 
and  GATvIOA  funds  l/ 


rPercent  of 
Value    J  "total  agri- 
:  cultural 
 :  exp  or ts  


Total 
agricultural 
exports 


Mil,  dol.  Percent 


6lk 

207 
18 

158 
26 

17 
7 

17 

7 
10 

150 

650 

50 


87 

87 
18 

59 
23 
81 
12 

'15 

Ik 
k^ 
6k 
68 

36 


Mil,  dol. 

705 

239 
102 

-  268 

113 
21 

57 
,  112 

k9 
22 

235 
9k9 

iko 


1,931 


6k 


3,012 


1/  Includes  exports  of  U.  S.  agricultural  products  to  Europe, 'China,  and  Kore 
financed  with  U.  S.  government  funds  administered  by  E.C.A,  The  data  are  the 
values  of  E.C.A.  liftings  corrected  for  late  reports  through  August  3I,  I95O, 

GARIOA  fundr.  voro  uppropriutod  to  tho  Arny  for  "Govcrnuont  and  roliof  in 
occupied  aroac," 
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The  grains  and  cotton  each  accounted  for  alDout  30  percent  of  the 
total  of  3  "billion  dollars  of  farm  products  exported  in  19^9-50*  Close 
to  90  percent  of  the  food  grains  and  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  exported 
was  financed  under  the „ two  major  foreign  aid  programs.    Although  appropria- 
tions for  these  non-military  foreign  aid  programs  were  reduced  kO  percent 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  volume  of  agricultural  exports  will  prob- 
ably not  be  so  severely  affected.    A  larger  proportion  of  the  total  is 
likely  to  go  for  agricultural  products  procured  in  the  United  States  and 
the  improving  dollar  situation  abroad  will  permit  more  to  be  financed  out- 
side of  the  foreign  aid  programs.    Nevertheless,  the  export  volume  of  the 
major  export  farm  products  will  be  smaller  with  the  probable  exception  of 
feed  grains  which  are  needed  to  expand  the  livestock  in  Western  Europe. 
While  exports  of  wheat  (including  flour)  are  likely  to  be  less  due  to  the 
improved  food  situation  in  ECA  countries,  the  anticipated  decline  in  cotton 
exports  during  the  current  marketing  year  is  more  a  reflection  of  the  smaller 
supplies  in  this  country.    In  view  of  the  substantial  advance  that  has  oc- 
curred in  agricultural  prices,  the  total  value  of  agricultural  exports 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  may  not  be  much  below  the  3  billion  dollar 
total  of  the  previous  year.    Exports  of  1951  crops  are  likely  to  be  main- 
tained near  the  current  year's  level  and  may  be  somewhat  larger  in  total 
If  cotton  production  is  sharply  increased  as  is  now  in  prospect.  Wheat 
exports  will  again  be  supported  by  shipments  under  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement.    Tobacco  exports  in  1951-52,  also,  are  likely  to  be  higher  than 
this  season* s  level. 

Commodity  Prices 

There  is  likely  to  be  further  pressure  on  the  general  price  level, 
and  particularly  on  prices  of  industrial  commodities  in  1951^  as  "tbe  military 
program  develops.    While  supplies  of  food  are  expected  to  continue  adequate 
for  civilian  and  military  needs,  supplies  of  some  goods,  particularly  con- 
sumer durable  goods,  may  become  shorter  next  year  as  materials  are  channeled 
into  military  purposes.    However,  much  of  the  impact  of  increasing  income  on 
available  supplies  could  be  voided  by  higher  taxes,  stricter  credit  controls 
and  other  measures. 

The  decline  in  the  general  commodity  wholesale  price  level  which  be- 
gan in  mid-August  19^8  continued  through  19^9.    At  the  beginning  of  1950, 
the  BLS  weekly  index  of  wholesale  prices  was  11  percent  lower  than  at  the 
postwar  high.    As  indicated  in  table  6,  wholesale  prices  of  faim  products 
in  the  first  week  of  January  1950  were  25  percent  below  their  high  in 
January  19^8,  wholesale  food  prices  were  down  19  percent  from  August  19^8 
and  wholesale  prices  of  all  other  commodities  averaged  6  percent  below  the 
previous  high  in  November  19^8.    Prices  generally  advanced  slightly  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1950.    The  rise  was  sharper  in  the  spring  as  business  ac- 
tivity expanded  and  by  late  June,  the  combined  index  had  advanced  k  percent 
over  the  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    Wholesale  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts had  increased  8  percent,  mostly  due  to  a  sharp  rise  in  meat  animal 
prices.    Food  prices  at  wholesale  rose  5  percent  and  commodities  other  than 
food  and  farm  products  increased  a  little  more  than  2  percent. 
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The  sharp  advance  in  commodity  prices  vhich  followed  the  out  "break 
of  the  Korean  conflict  raised  the  general  coimpdity  wholesale  level  "by 
mid-Octoher,,  7  percent  ahove  the  level  in  late  June  and  only  a.  shade  below 
the  postwar  high  in  19^8 c    Farm  product  prices  at  wholesale  rose  8  percent 
ahove  the  - pre -Korean  level,  "bu-t  were  still  12  percent  under  their  postwar 
high,    Wholesale  food  prices  rose  7  percent  "by  iDid-Octo"ber  and  were  9  per- 
cent "below  the  19^8  high.    Average  wholesale  prices  of  industrial  conmcdities 
(other  than  farm  and  food)  rose  8  perceiit  from  the  late  June  level  and  were 
at  a  new  record  high.    In  the  latter  group,  prices  of  textile' products, 
"building  materials,  and  chemical  products  have  made  particulaiO.y  sharp  gains. 

Most  of  the  rise  in  farm  product-  prices  since  the  Korean  oufbreak, 
occured  in  July  with  the  advance  slowing  considera"bly  in  August  and  Septem- 
"ber.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  in  n  onagri  cultural  prices  has  occurred  more 
recently  and  reflects  to  some  extent  increasing  wage  rates  and  higher  materi- 
al costs, 

Tahle  7 .  -  Group  indexes  of  prices  received  "by  farmers,  Septem'ber  15,  1950 

•      with  comparisons 

(1910-li^  =J:00)_.   

19^TIi5"  highs 
reached 


Commodity  group 


Food  grains 

Feed  grains  and .hay 

Cotton 

Tobacco  ,  ■  ■. 

Oil-bearing  crops 
Fruit  1/ 
Truck  crops  l/ 
Other  vegetables 

All  crops 

Meat  animals 
Dairy  products  l/ 

Poultry  and  eggs  l/ 

Livestock  and  products 

Crops  and  livestock 
and  products 


SeDt. 

1950 


221 
19^^ 

336 

k2Q 

303 
215 
181 
163 

2k3 

372 
2i^J+ 

181^ 

298 


272 


June 
1950 


218 
190 
251 

388 
251+ 
186 
209 
186 

225 

3^^2 
248 

168 

268 


Jan, 

1950 


:      Percent  change 
:Sept.  15,  1950  from 


Late 


Level 


:  Jime 
:1950 


Jen. 

15, 
1950 


19^+5- 
highs 


218 
170 
222 


382 
228 
215 
225 
193 


Jan.  15,  19^3  322 

Jan.  15,  19^8  322 

Oct.  15,  19^6  317 

Sept.  15,  19^8  i^lO 

Jan.  15,  19^8  1+09 

Dec.  15,  19^5  239 

Nov,  15,  19^7  -302 

Apr,  15,  19^8  .  290 


+  1 
+  2 
+34 

+10 

+19 
+16 

-13 
-12 


+  1 
+II+ 
+51 

+12 

•^33 
0 

-20 
-16 


-31 
-ii-0 
+  6 

+  h 
-26 
-26 

-ko 

-kk 


219    Jan.  15,  19^8    288       +  8     +11  -I6 


286    July  15,  19^9  400+9 

243    July  15,  1948  327  -  2 

156  •  Aug,  15,  1948  247  +10 

249    Aug.  15,  19^8  336  ■  +11 


+30 

+18 
+20 


247  •     235    Jan.  15,  1948    306       +10  + 


16 


-  7 

-25 

-26 
-11 

-11 


y  Seasonally  adjusted c'. 
y  Less  than  one -half  percent 


increase. 
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Prices  rocoivod  by  farmers  on  September  15,  1950  nver^.ged  16  percent 
higher  tnnn  on  Januery  16,  1950  -..-ith  Most  of  the  r^O^ranoo  cccurrinr  rincc  Juno 
The  index,  hoY/ever,  v/as  still  11  percent  below  the  postwar  high  reached  in 
January  1948,    As  shov»,Ti  in  tFible  7,  avora^r.e  prices  of  only  cotton  and  to- 
bacco v;ere  above  their  previous.  ;)ostTYar  hiphs.     Compared  v,rith  the  level 
early  this  year,  the  ga.ins  by  September  15  v/ere  gre??test  for  cotton^  oil- 
bearin?.  crops  and  meat  animals.     Cotton  prices  heve  risen  about  50  percent 
since  January'  15  largely  as  a  result  of  exceptionally  hip;h  textile  mill  con- 
sumption, large  exports  in  comparison  vrith  other  postwar  years  and  a  rela- 
tively short  cotton  crop  this  year»     Substantial  improvement  in  prices  of 
oil-bearing  crops  was  partly  the  result  of  higher  economic  activity.  The 
rise  in  prices  received  by  fa,rmers  for  meat  B,nimals  from  January  to  Septem- 
ber was  mainly  a  reflection  of  expanding  consijimer  incomes,  althoujrh  season- 
ally smaller  supplies  were  also  a  factor 0 

Some  commodity  groups  hsve  been  relatively  little  affected  by  the 
general  improvement  in  economic  activity.     Prices  of  food  grains,  fruit  and 
dairy  products  (the  latter  two  groups  seasonally  adjusted)  avoraged  practi- 
cally the  same  on  September  15  as  on  January  15o     Supplies  of  these  commod- 
ities are  gerjerally  large  vdtli  price  support  operations  in  effect  for  wheat 
and  dairy  products  and  export  program.s  established  for  certain  fruits.  In 
the  case  of  truck  crops,  average  prices  on  September  15  were  substantially 
below  those  in  January  after  allowance  for  the  usual  seasonal  changes  in 
pricesc  -  • 

For.  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  likely  that  the  average  prices 
received  by  farmers  will  tend  to  stabilize  and  may  even  decline  slightly 
Tvith  seasonally  heavy  marketings  of  some  crops  and  livestock.     By  mid-Octo- 
ber,  central  market  prices  for  some  commodities,  notably  hogs,  soybeans  and 
flaxseed  ha.d  declined  from  mid-September  levels. 

If  weat'ner  conditions  are  norm/il  next  year,  ;igri cultura.l  production 
for  sale  and  home  use  mav  attain  a  new  record  hirfi  largelv  as  a  result  of 
the  anticipated  sharp  increase  in  cotton  production  and  a  moderate  gain  in 
me-^t  animal  output.     This  will  tend  to  retard  further  price  advances  next 
year.     Nevertheless,  prices  of  farm  products  vdll  re  subject  to  the  same  for 
ces  which  will  bt;  influencing  prices  of  other  comino di ti c s  next  yearo  fligher 
consumer  incomes  and  increased  industrial  operations  would. normally  bring 
higher  farm  product  prices  unless  the  demand  engendered  by  expanded  ••^conomio 
activity  is  siphoned  off  throi.igb.  vari.ous  means.     If  it  should  become  neces- 
sary to  impost^  price  ceilings  on  agricultural  comitiodities ,  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  provides  that  they  shall  not  be  less  than  either  the 
parity  price  or  the  highest  price  received  by  producers  in  the  Hay  24  to 
June  24  period.     This  would  allow  for  further  price  advances  from  their  pres 
ent  levels  for  many  agricultural  commodities.    Moreover,  parity  prices  for 
farm  products  will  rise  fi.s  the  costs  of  living  and  of  production  on  farms  go  ip 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  (including  interest,  taxes  and 
farm  v.-age  rates)  rose  4  percent  from  January  15  to  September  15  and  on  the 
latter  date  v/as  only  1  percent  below  the  postv/ar  hi  gh  '  re*.,  ched  in  mid-1948. 
Inasmuch  as  retail  prices  liave  not  yet  reflected  a  substantial  part  of  the 
rise  in  v/holesale  prices  of  many  comri.odi tie's  purchased  by  farmers,  this  ind 
is  likely  to  continue  to  advance.  F'  rm  v/age  rates  are  likely  to  work  higher 
as  the  labor  market  tig>itens  further  and  increased  interest  and  taxes  payabl 
per  acre  v/ill  also  contribute  to  a  higher  parity  index  next  year* 
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The  parity  r^.tio-the  index  of  pri  ces  received  by  fari?ers  divided  by 
the  index  of  prices  p^  id^  intr->'''-^st.  t'rfxos  ai.d  far^n  'VM.pe  rntcs--\Y'ii  ch  v/as  94 
(1910-14=100^  or}  Jmiu^^.ry  ir->  ros^  .to.,105  in  .S^pte-.rbi-ir,.     The  post;vf\r  high  was 
122  in  0 ctob or -1.346 ,    V-^itli  lii  frh' ?r  ccis-  -s  in  prospect  l^s  7;ell  i\r.  soniG  further 
increase  in  farm  prodi>.ct  prices,  the  rr-T;io  noy  s'..-.b'lice  closo  to  prr-s  3nt 
levels  in  1951  :> 

FariTi  T-a;re  r'-^tes  for  the  count'*}'  as  r>..  v^lioV:  W3rr  fairly  stf-vble  in  thr 
firpt  p'r.rt  of  1950,  After  ari.iu.stTnont  for  seo.son^^l  vr^,rij\tion,  tht;  index  of 
farm  wge  rates  on  ^ctobor  1,  1950  w..-s  427  (1910-14=100)^  ccinpared  X'lith  429 
m  Januar^r  ^-.^.d  414  in  Ocoober  1949 <-  Tha  Octobv  r  3  950  If.-vel  v.-as  5  percent 
belov/  the  postv/ar  peak  of  October  1948,  V/itli  the  total  labor  market  ti/^^h.t- 
eninp:,.  it.  is .  lii<:ely -  that  farm -v/Pv pre  rates  ivill  adv^-nc-c  substontie. lly  '^-s  non- 
r  ^ri  cnltura.!  emplo^nnent  and  vv  a  [re  rates  risoo 

Far-TTi  land  values  Iiave  tj.rned  upward,  after  declininp;  through  1949.^  In 
July  1950.,-  the. .average  value  per  acre  of  f ?  rn  real  estate  vras  2  percent  hifther 
than  .in .'^rch  and  only  15,  percent  belo"^v  the  November  1943  peak.     Rising  prices 
of  farm 'products  pnd  increasing  far^i  incones  are  likely  to  be  r''-flected  in 
further  advances  in  farm  land  values > 

R'3tail,,prices  paid  by  moderat^i  incrm?^  families  in  l?rge  cities  rose 
about  4  perpent.  from  Januery  lo  to  Septenbcr  15,  On  th-.  latter  '^v-to,  the  BLS 
index  was  less  than- one  percent  belcvj-  the  posVvvar  high,  Furth':r  incrti-ases 
in  the  urban  cost.,  of  living  are  also  in  ]jrospeoto. 

Current  Economi c . Data 

Output  and  employment 

Industri*^  1  production  increased  shrrply  in  September  cand  continued 
to  advance  ilT'O'ct o nZr .     Th'e~'Federal  Reserve  .Board  *s  index  of  induatrial 
production,  -  seasonally  ad.just'^d^  ros--  from  208  (1955-59=100)  in  August  to. 
about  213  in  September.     In.  September  1949  tl.e  index  was  174.,    Host  of  the 
rise  in  September  was  duo  to  gains  in  ste-1,  machinery,  aircro-ft,.  ..shipbuild- 
ing and  railroad  .equipment.  •  In  early  O-toberj   steel  output  was  at  a  new  record » 

Total  expenditures  for  nev.'-  construct;ion  totaled  2,8  billion  dollars 
in  September  J   slighitly  a.bove  the  .August  tot?'jr"&nd  26  percent  above  expendi- 
tures in  September  last  year.     Most  of  the  increase  from  last  September  yms 
due  to  higher  residential  construction  activity.     Industrial  building  rose 
substantially  from  August  ,to  Septem.b>=^r,  , 

Total  civilian  emplo;i/meht  in  early  September*  was  61.2  million  persons, 
down  seasonally  about  1.2  millions  froiri  August  and  1.8  millions  higher  tha.n 
in  September  1949.     Unemployment  in  caarly  Septem.ber  totaled  2, 3  millions 
compared  i^dth  2,5  millions  in  August  and  3,4  mllions  in  Septemiber  1949. 

Income  and  retail  sales  '       •  . 

Total  personal  income  rose  from  220.7  billion  dollars   (annual  rate, 
seasonally  ad.justrd).  in  July  to  223.4  billions  in  August.  ..  Most  of  the  gain 
was  due  to  increa^sed  wage  and  salary  r.eof=!ipt.s ,  .  In  August  1949 ,  the  ra.te  of 
personal  incoP-e  V7as  203,3  billions.     The  recent  increase  in  personal  incom.e 
taxes  v,^hi  ch  is  designed  to  obtain  aboiit  3  billion  dollars  in  Government 
receipts  beccm.e  effective  October  1,  1950. 
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The  FRB  index  of  department  store  sales,   seasonall^r  ■  adjusted,  w?  s  320 
(1935-39=100)  in  September  (prclimnar;/  estimate),   compared  v/ith  355  in  AufTust 
and  239  in  September  1949,     The  intense  buying  that  occurred  in  July  and 
/vugust  has  slowed.,    Tlov/ever,  t^ie  September  data  reflected  in  part  anticipa- 
tion of  the  reimposition  of  instailmont  credit  controls, 

ConsTuner  credit  outstanding  at  the  end  of  Aufr'ust  was  21<50  billion 
dollars  compare'd'"'v.'i'th~'2'Tr!r^i rTioris  at  the  end  of  July  and  16.5  billions  fit 
the  end  of  August  1949. 

Prices 

The  BLS  weekly  index  of  v;hol';sale   commodity  prices  was  168.7 
(1926=100)  in  the  week  ended  October  X?^  com.pared  with  169,8  a  month  earlier 
and  151  e. 9  in  the  comparable  vfeek  in  1949. 

The  genere.l  average  of  prices  received  by  fp'rmers  in  mi d- September 
W8S  272  (1910-14=»100) -  up  2  percent  from  mid- August  and  10  percent  above 
the  Septeinber  1949  level. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities,  interest,  taxes 
and  wage  rates  v/as  2'^nrr^lC)^T7r=lTToTTfriS'd~Sept  compared  with  258  in 

mid-August  and  248  in  September  1949^     The  parity  ratio  (ratio  of  prices 
received  to  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  a n d  f n rm  we. g e  "rates)  rose  from  103 
in  August  to  105  in  September  *     In  Septem.ber  1949,  the  ratio  VNras  100, 

The  BLS  urban  consumers'  price  index  on  S':ptember  15  vms  173,8 
(1935-39=100)  comjrSTeT'uatTr TtT^ 15  ani  169 o  9  on  September  15,1949. 

The  doY/nward  trend  in  farm,  income  li'-s  been  reversed.     Gross  income 
this  year  mil  b:;  only  slightly  below  its  19'-:.9  level  j  and  in  1951"  it  is 
expected  to  ^  roach  a  new  record  highc     Farmers*  realized  net  incom.e  will  shov/ 
some  further  d<-clinf?  this  year  Irrg-ly  due  to  louver  prices  in  ':he .  first  half 
of  the  year.     In  the  second  half  of  1950  and  in  1951  it  is  likely  to  regain 
Dfiost  though  probably  not  all  of  its  losses  during  1949  and  e^-rly  1950. 

Next  year's  gross  fani  ineome  is  likely  to  be  up  at  least  10  percent 
from  the  1950  estimp-':e  of  31.8  billion  dollars.         sh  receipts  from  merknt- 
ings,  its  principal  compon^•nt,  are  pIso  expected  to  rise  proportionately 
from  1950;     If  growing  conditions  are  aver-^ge,  the  total  volumci  of  farm 
marketings  will  b^  larger -tti'^n  this  year  and  may  b.  as  high  or  higher  thon 
the  sll-time  record  volume-  of  sales  in  1949,     But  higher  average  prices  in 
1951,   even  more  th-  n  r>  larger  volume,  will  increase  farmers'   cash  receipts 
next  yenr. 

Farmers  *  total  cost  of  production  is  likely  to  rise  further  in  1951, 
with  practically  all  item.s  of  exp..nse  contributing  to  the  increase.  Expendi- 
tures for  purchased  feed  and  livestock,  motor  vehicle-  operation,  and  hired 
labor,  pa;/TTients  for  tax(,s  and  farm- mortgage  interest,   charg-^'S  for  m-  in- 
tonancc  and  depr.-cia tion,  and  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous  costs,  are  all 
expect(3d  to  be  considerably  higher  in  195ll 
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Even  sOo  the  rise  in  farmers*  total  expenses  will  pro'bal)ly  "be  lese 
than  that  indicated  in  their  gross  income*    Realized  net  income  in  1951  is 
Xilcely  to  "be  at  least  15  percent  higher  than  in  1950c 

Cash  receipts  will  probahly  "be  up  cont:idera"bly  in  1951  ^ot  "both 
crops  and  livestocks  with  p^rospects  for  livertock  on  the  whole  a  little 
more  favorable  than  for  crops.    Baaed  on  average  yields,  the  volume  of 
crop  marketings  is  likely  to  increase  more  than  marketings  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products*    But  the  increase  in  average  prices  for  1951  over 
1950  generally  may  he  somewhat  la^rger  in  the  livestock  group.    Hogs,  cattle 
and  calves,  chickens,  and  dairy  products  in  the  livestock  group,  and  cotton, 
wheat,  citrus  fruits  and  truck  crops;  among  the  various  crops  are  expected 
to  show  the  largest  increases  in  cash  receipts* 

Fanners'  cash  receipts  this  year  will  total  about  27o6  billion 
dollars,  or  2  percent  below  receipts  in  19^9«    Estimated  crop  receipts 
are  down  8  percent  from  last  year,,  more  than  offsetting  a  3- Percent  in*- 
crease  for  livestock  and  products*    Government  payments  arc  up  about  U5  per- 
cent, but  the  value  of  home-consumed  fam  products  and  the  estimated  rental 
value  of  fam  dwellings  are  each  only  slightly  higher  than  in -I949*  Total 
gross  income  for  I950  is  estimated  at  3I.S  billion  dollars  as  compared  with 
32*2  billion  last  year. 

Production  expenses  in  1950e>  however,  will  be  up  About  3  percent  from 
last  year  to  approximately  18 ©5  billion  dollars*    This  will  leave  farmers 
a  total  realized  net  income  of  13«3  billion  dollars  in  1950t  6  percent  less 
than  their  net  income  in  i9U9  and  25  percent  below  the  19U7  high. 

The  rise  in  total  production  expenses  this  year  is  the  net  result 
of  increases  in  the  cost  of  -nurchased  feed  and  livestock,  interest  and  de*- 
preciation  charges,  taxes,  and  motor-vehicle  operating  costs— only  nartly 
offset  by  declines  in  other  categories*    With  larger  numbers  of  animals 
fed  higher-priced  feed,  the  total  cost  of  -nurchased  feed  is  above  last 
year*  while  higher  prices  of  livestock  purchased  are  increasing  expenditures 
on  livestock.    Charges  for  maintenance  and  depreciation  are  higher  because 
of  larger  numbers  of  motor  vehicles  on  farms,  greater  quantities  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  and  a  larger  investment  in  farm  buildings-^along  with 
generally  higher  replacement  costs.    Larger  numbers  and  higher  costs  for 
purchased  repairs  account  for  a  moderate  rise  in  the  total  cost  of  operat- 
ing motor  vehicles.    Taxes  are  up  to  meet  increased  casts  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  interest  payments  are  rising  along  with  farm  indebtedness*  On 
the  other  hand,  fertilizer  prices  are  lower  this  year  than  last^  quantities 
used  are  about  the  same,  and  total  outlays  for  fertilizer  are  down  a  little. 
Smaller  numbers  of  hired  laborers  paid  about  the  same  average  wage  as  last 
year  may  result  in  a  drop  of  about  k  percent  in  expenditures  for  hired  laborc 
And  rental  payments  are  a  little  lov/er  because  of  smaller  cash  receipts 
from  crops.    Other  miscellaneous  operating  expenses  will  total  almost  the 
same  as  last  year p  as  a  decline  in  ginning  costs  is  largely  offset  by  small 
increases  in  a  number  of  other  itemso 
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LIVESTOCK'  -Ni^  mP.T  ;     ■  • 

Defense  ?ictivit.ies  vdll  bring  l-irger  cons-uiher  incomes  ^.nd,  therefore, 
stronger  demand  for  meat  next  year.    But  prices  of  me'.t  -mim^ls  may  be  ojily 
moderately  higher  than  in  1950  j  since  the  larger' me.^t' nrodnction  in  prospect 
vdll  be  an  offsetting  influence •    Prices  of  all  cl-isses  of  me?it  .mimals  are 
likely  to  be  higheri 

Production  of  me-it  is  exp>ected  to  increase  next  year.    The  percent.^-ge 
increase  may  be  a  little  greater  thnn  the  average  of  the  past  3  years.  Fro- 
duction  in  1951  will  be  sufficient  for  Bo:::o-;hAt  Ir.rr^r  r.-ilitary  rcqnircr  nts 
for  meat  and  in  addition  will  probably  provide  enough  more  for  civilian 
consimiption  to  raise  the  coverage  consumption  rate  about  3'  pounds  from  the 
145  pounds  expected  to  be  consumed  in  1950. 


Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  production  next  year  will  be  in 
beef  and  pork.    Little  change  is  likely  in  production  of  veal,  lamb  and 
mutton. 

Combining  to~make  up  the  outlook  for  increased  meat  production  next 
year  are  the  present  uptrends  in  numbers  of  hogs  and  cattle,  the  ample  feed 
supply,  and  the  strong  demand  for  meat  in  prospect.    The  yearly  pig  crops 
have  increased  from  S3  million  head    in  194^  to  apr-roxim.^tely  99  million 
head    in  1950.    The  spring  crop  in  1951  may  continue  the  up^ra^d  trend;  it 
may  be  about  5  percent  lar^^er  than  the  1950  spring  cr-^p.    Pork  production 
in  1951  did  not  expand  as  much  as  did  the  number  of  hogs  raised,  becf-.use 
slaughter  weights  have  been  lighter.    V/eights  this  fall,  however,  -^re  a  few 
pounds  heavier  than  last  fall  and  slightly  heavier  weights  m?y  continue  in 
1951.  •  -  ;  ■  '• 

■'     \  ^^uiribefs  of  cattle  and  "calves  on  f^rms,  after  rising  slightly  in 
194s,  were  increased '2.0  million  in  1949  and     somewh-.t  larger  gain  is 
probably  being  made  in  1950.    The  increase  in  beef  production  expect sd 
nejct  year  Would  be  the  first  significont  increase  in  cattle  sl-^ughte?r  re- 
stGLting  from  the  present  upswing  in  niimbers  on  farms.      .     V.  . 

Peed^  supplies  are  an  pie.    The  supply  of  concentrates'  for  the  1950-  51 
feeding  ye?r  is  about  the  ScTpie  as  in  the  year  just  completed.    The  1950 
crop  of  feed  grains  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  1949  crop,  but  the  storage 
carry-over  of  these  grains  is  a  little  larger  than  last  year.  .  Supolies  of 
byproduct  feeds  are  not  expected  to  be  much  different  from  I'^st  year.  The 
supply  of  hay  is  very  l^rge.    The  1950  crop  is  the  third  largest  ever  cut, 
and  the  total  supply  per  roughnge  consuming  ;^Tiimal  unit  is  record  high. 

The  1950  corn  crop  is  260  million  bushels  below  last  yearns  crop 
and  the  quality  is  not  as  high  as  last  year.    In  providing  for  an  increased 
livestock  production"  this  coming  year,  some  corn  vdll  probably  be  withdrawn 
from  storage  stocks  of  both  "free"  corn  and  resec-led  old  corn.  Although 
the  price  must  reach  or  exceed  the  loan  rate  in  order  to  draw  appreciable 
supplies  from  storage,  it  probably  will  not  be  unfavorable  for  livestock 
production. 
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D4IRY  PECTDUCTS  . 

fricea-fdr  milk  and  dairy --^>rodiict;s  -in  1951  '/dll.-be  rnQder-^.tely  higher 
than  in  1950 i^-   Domestic  consumer  "demc^rid  \dll  be  enough  stronger  to  more 
than  offset  the  effects  of  larger  carry- in  stocks  and  probable  smaller 
ej?ports.    Farm  production  of  milk  in  1951  is  likely  to  be  little  different 
"from  the  120.5  to- 121*0  billion  pounds  in  prospect  for  this  year. 

The  dominant  factor  in  the  1951  outlook  for  dairy  products  is  the 
p]^qspective;  sharp  increase  in  consmer  demand.    From' 1949  to  1950  retail 
values^^of 'dairy  products  c'onsimied  decreased  in  contrast  to  rising  per 
, capita /incomes'.  .  Ih' the  coming  year,  hov; ever,  values  of  dairy  products  ; 
i^robably  vdll' move  upward,  though  likely  by  a  smaJ.ler  amount  than  either 
consumer  incomes  or  ret.-il  values  of  a  number  of  other  foods.    Price -curbs, 
if  applied,  could, affect  the  relative  price  change  of  the  various  food 
items.    Rising  prices  vdll  contribute  most  of  the  ?,ncrease  in  retail  vidues 
of  , dairy  products  but •  consumption  of  some  items,  especially  fluid  mi. Ik  and 
ice  cream,  ere  likely  to  show  significant  increases  in  1951  over  1950. 

Demand ^ for  some. -Other  products,  especially  m^eat  fLtnmpls  and  some 
cash  crops,  indy  increase  more  th^n'for  dairy  products-.    This  together  v.dth 
greater. off- farm  employment  opportunities  may  tend  to  prevent  ^n  increase 
in  volvune  of  milk  output  in  the  coming  ye'vr  in  some  areas.    That  was  the 
experience  in '.1942-43 •..  .  Gov  nmbers  for  the  U.  5.  as  a  whole  re-ched"a  ' 
peak  in- mid -194 4  and  declined  steadily  until  early  1949-.  They  have  been 
essentially  stable  for  the  last  year  and'  a  half.    But  recently,  dairy  prices 
ha-ve  become  less  .favorable  relative  to  beef  ajid  hog  prices.    Moreover,  the 
prospective  increases  in  acr.efges  of  corn,  wheat,  and  other  cash  crops  will 
tend  to  discourage,  increases  in  .cow  numbers  .that  appeared  to  be- unden^ay 
in  .some,  areas.    Mlk  .production  per  cow  vdll  probably  exceed  5,300  ppimds 
in  1950  owi.ng  in  part  to  a  high  rate  of  concentr.^te  feeding  and  excellent 
pasture  conditions.    Despite  11  percent  fewer  cows  thrm  in  1945,  totnl  milk 
putT:ftit  in..l950  will  be  second  only  to  the  record  of  1^1.5  billion  pounds 
in  that  year.  r  • 

The  increase  in  milk  production  in  the  U.  3.  h^s  not  kept  nace  with 
the  growth  in  population.    Ivdth  the  drop  in  exports,  however,  supplies 
werfe  more  than  adequate  to  me:et,  drniiestiK:  consumer  demand  ^^t  sur^port  ].evol 
in  1949  and  1950.  .'  Per  capita  consumption  of  milk  on  a  f-'  t  basis^  during  the 
same  period,  has  been  below -'prewar.    Due  to  the  shift  in  utilization,  con- 
sumption of  solids-not-fat- has  reached  a  record  which  is  13  percent  above 
prewar.    In  1951.' m.ore  milk- "wdll  be  used  in  fluid  form  and  in -.ice  cream  and 
considerably  less  ?.n  >>utter  and  .American  cheese.    T^it  consumption  of  all 
these  items  probably  vdll  be  larger  next  year  than  this—total  stocks  of. 
butter  and  cheese  are  at  recojJd  levels.. 

Sales  of  milk  by  fai^i^rs  will  increase  to  a  nevr  high  next  .year  but 
butterfat  in  farm  separated  cr^^im  probably  vdll  reach  a  rew  record  lav* 
Prices  of  both  vdll  be  moderat<^ly  higher  and  C'  sh  receipts  will  rise  materi- 
ally above  the  3.7  billion  dollars  of  1950.    D^irT-men^s  expenses  will  rise 
less  than  cash  receipts,  and  net  returns  probably  will  increase. 
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POULTRY  MD  EGGS 

Prices  of  eggs  and  poultry  are  less  likely  than  most  other  commoditie a 
to  participate  in  ahy  general  . rise  in  TDrices  "because  their  suto lies  are  likely 
to  continue  large  in  relation  to  probable  cons^jjnption« 

An  important  determinant  of  egg  production  and  sur)T)ly  in  1951  will 
be  the  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  the  yep.r. 
The  January  1^  1951  numbers  of  potential  layers  may  fall  sho-rt  of  the 
UU2  millio-n  that  were  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  •  However,  any 
reduction  may  be  partly  or  fully  offset  if  current  trends  toward  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  eggs  per  layer  are  continued.    The  net  result  may  be  a 
total  egg  supply  in  1951  that  is  little  different  from  the  quantity  avail' 
able  in  1950^ 

Even  if  egg  .sur)t)lies  in  1951  are  moderately  smaller. than  in  1950, 
the  surplus  of  eggs  hitherto  diverted  to  drying  under  the. .price  supnort 
program  provides  a  reserve  supoly.that  will  limit  the  price  rises  that 
might  otherwise  develop^    Through  September,  almost  6  percent  .pf  the  1950 
farm  output  of  eggs  was  dried  for  sale  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
As  of  late  October,  no  egg  price  support  program  had  been  announced  for  1951« 

The  1551  pi'ices  of  chicken  and  turkej^  meat  will  be  influenced  by  I 

trends  in  meat  prices^  as  well  as' by  whatever  action  may  be  taken  with  1 

respect  to  G-ov.ernment  price  support »    High  meat  prices  would,  i  inn  rove  the  1 

competitive  position  of  poultry,  and  induce  higher  prices,  as  well  as  I 

perhaps  eventually  increase  supplies,  especially  of  broiler s»    If.  a  1951  1 

egg  price  support,  program  is  announceds  it  could  encourage  the  raising  of  I 

chickens,  and' accordingly  af  feet  supplies  of  young  chickens  marl^.eted  in  I 

the  fall.    Meanwhile,  supplies  of  poultry  meat  for  the  first,  few  months  I 

of  1951  are  expected  to  be  large,  especially  for  broilers  ^rd  for  turkeys.  J 

Total  storage  stocks  of  poultry  except  turkeys  are  likely  to  be  larger  on  ■ 

January  1,  1951  than  a  year  earlier*    At  the  beginning  of  the  year  average  "  1 

prices  for  all  classes  of , poultry  combined,  are  likely  to  be  very  similar  M 

to  those  prevailing  a  year  earlier.  I 

FATS,  OILSi' Aim  OILSEEDS  1 

Prices  of  most  fats  and  oils  are  likely  to  average  higher  in  the  I 
year  beginning  October  1,  1950  than  a  year  earlier.     In  that  year  the  index. I 

of  wholesale  prices  of  26  major  fats  and  oils  averaged  155  (1935-39=100)  I 

compared  with  the  postwar  peak  of  283  in  I9U6-U7.  The  expected  increases  1 
in  industrial  activity  and  consumer  income  In  1950-51  will  strengthen  demand 

for  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States.     There  is  likely  to  be  a ^similar  | 

strengthening  of  foreign  demand  for  fats  and  oilso    With  domestic  output  1 

of  fats  and  oils  likely  to  decline  slightly  in  195O-5I,  increased  domestic  I 

and  export  demands  for  fats  and  oils  will  be  reflected  mainly  in  increased  I 

prices.    Total  consumption  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United  States  probably  'I 

v/ill  increase  moderately,  with  a  larger  rise  in  use  af  fats  in  paints,  1 

varnishes,   chemicals,  rubber,  and  other  industrial  products  than  in -food  1 

uses.    Total  exports  of  fats  and  oils  may  .decline  slightly,  but  exports  I 

of  lard,  tallow,  greases,  soybeans,  and  soybean  oil  probably  will  remain  1 

near  the  high  levels  of  19^9-50.  J 
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On  the  "basis  of  October  1  crop  estimates  and  other  IndlcationSc 
the  total  domestic  output  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  year  "beginning  October  1, 
1950  will  "be  11»7  to  lioS  billion  pounds  (including  the  oil  equivalent  of 
exported  soybeans >  flaxseed,  and  peanuts  for  crushing  abroad)-.    This  is 
slightly  less  than  a  year  ago  but  larger  than  in  any  year  before  19^-U9rt 
Declines  in  production  of  cottonseed  oil,  butter,  and  peanut  oil  probably 
will  not  be  offset  by  increases  in  output  of  soybean  oil,  lard,  tallow, 
and  grease So 

Price  support  to  farmers  for  soybeans  produced  in  1950  is  being 
of fered  through  loans  and  purchase  agreements  at  a  national  average  of 
$2*06  per  bushel  (for  No«  1  or  No*  2  green  or  yellow  aoybeajas)  compared 
with  $2cll  per  bushel  for  the  I9U9  cropo    Storage  allowance  of  up  to  7  cents 
per  bushel  paid  farmers  in  -Drevlous  years  for  soybeans  held  under  loan  are 
discontinued  this  year* 

The  1950  crop  of  soybeans,  estimated  October  1  at  275  million  bushels, 
is  well  above  any  previous  cropo    The  pri ce«.depressing  effect  of  this  record 
output  is  largely  offset  by  one  of  the  smallest  cottonseed  crops  in  recent 
years*    The  price  to  farmers  probably  will  average  at  least  as  high  for 
the  1950  crop  as  the  $2cl2  per  bushel  received  for  the  19U9  cropo 

Loans  to  farmers  on  cottonseed  produced  in  1950  will  be  available  at 
$51*00  per  ton  for  base-grade  seed,  and. in  areas  where  necessary  direct 
purchases  of  cottonseed  will  be  made  by  CCC  at  $^7*00  per  ton  for  basis 
grade  (lOO)  ♦    Prices  to  farmers  throu^  October  have  been  well  above  the 
support  level*    Production  of  cottonseed,  calculated  at  3»997oOOO  tons  on 
the  basis  of  the  estimated  output  of  cotton  lint  on  October  1  and  the  l^k^kS 
average  relationship  between  output  of  lint  and  seed,  is  the  third  smallest 
in  30  years* 

Support  prices  to  farmers  for  peanuts  produced  on  alloted  acreages 
in  1950  vary  according  to  type  and  sound  mature  kernel  content  but  are  based 
on  a  "national  average  of  lOoS  cents  per  pound  ($2l6  per  ton)  compared  with 
10o5  cents  per  pound  ($210  per  ton)  for  the  19^9  cropo    With:  acreage  eIlot«- 
ments  reduced  in  1950 ♦  production  declined  to  1^677  million  pounds,  11  percent 
less  than  in  19^9  and  the  smallest  since  19^1 o    Edible  uses  of  peanuts  may  be 
slightly  larger, in  1950**51  "than  a  year  earlier*    The  surplus  for  crushing 
and  export  probably  will  be  reduced  to  about  5OO  million  pounds  (farmers* 
stock  basis)  compared  with  about  7OO  million  pounds  in  19^9-50.o  Syports 
probably  will  continue  small  in  195C-51«  , 

Loans  and  purchase  agreements  are  available  to  farmers  on  flaxseed 
produced  in  I95O  at  $2oS2  per  bushel,  Minneapolis  basis  (Koo  1  flaxseedT' 
compared  with  $3o99.P®i^  bushel  a  year  earlier*     As  in  the  case  of  soybeans, 
storage  allowances  to  farmers  are  discontinued  this  year*    A  similar  program 
has  been  announced  for  the  1951  crop,  with  the  loan  rate  placed  at  a  national 
average  of  $2.65  per  bushel,  farm  basis ^  8  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  for 
the  1950  crop* 

Reflecting  reduced  acreagej  the  1950  crop  of  flaxseed  is  estimated  at 
35  million  bushels.,  19  percent  less  than  in  I9U9  and  the  least  since  19^60 
However,  with  a^carry-oyer  of  I7  million  bushels  largely  held  by  CCC  on  July  1, 
1950,  the  total  supply  of  flaxseed  for  1950-51  is  equal  to  total  crushings. 
seed  uses  and  exports  in  19^9-50  plus  about  10  million  bushels,  somewhat  more' 
than  the  average  carry-over*    In  addition,  stocks  of  linseed  oil  on  hand 
July  1,  1950  were  equal  to  a  yearns  domestic  consumption  at  the  l^k^^-^^O  rate' 
of  use* 
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CORN  AND  OTHER  FEED  ... 

Higher  feed  prices,  heavier  utilization  of  4*eed,  and  some  reduction 
in  our  large  reserve  stocks  of  feed  grains  are  in  prospect  for  the  1950-51 
season. 

Prices  of  feed  grains  and  most  of  the  byproduct  feeds  are  expected 
to  average  higher  in  the  1950-^51  feeding  season  than  in  1949'- 50,  since  the 
prospective  increase  in  demand  for  meats  and  other  livestock  products  will 
in  turn  mean  a  stronger  demand  for  feed.    The  extent  of  the  rise,  however, 
will  be  limitfd  by  the  large  feed,  supplies including  the  reserve  stocks 
of  feed  grains  held  under  price  support*    Corn  prices  are  expected  to  be 
seasonally  weak  this  fall,  but  to  hold  nearer  the  support  level  of  $1»47 
per  bushel  than  in  the  fall  of  1949,  when  the  average  price  dropped  3 S  cents 
below  the  support.    The  1950  naticnal  ar-jrego  ;rioc  for  corn  5^  Cl«47  per  tiisho 
Corn. pricey  probably  will  advance  at  least  seasonally  this  winter  and  next 
spring,  and  may  average  somewhere  near  the  support  level  for  the  entire 
season*    Prices  of  oats  and  barley  are  somewhat  higher  this  fall  than  last, 
and  probably  will  continue  higher,  at  least  through  this  winter  and  spring, 
Prices  of  high-protein  feeds  are  relatively  lof,*;  this  fall  in  relation  to 
prices  of  feed  grains r    Soybean  meal  prices  are  especially  weak,  reflecting 
the  large  supplies  from  the  record  1950  crop*    Prices  of  protein  concen- 
trates probably  vdll  advance  in  1951  and  average  higher  in  the  1950-51 
feeding  season  than  in  1949-50. 

Supplies  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  1950-51  season,  including  the 
grains  snd  byproduct  feeds,  are  estim^.ted  3t  about  180  million  tons,  only^ 
a  little  belov:  the  record  supply  of  last  year  and  nearly  a  third  larger 
than  just  before  the  war©    With  the  strong  demand  in  prospect  for  feeds, 
total  utilization  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  any  year  since  the  war. 
Livestock  production  is  expected  to  increase  further  and  farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  feed  liberally.    Total  utilization  of  feed  grains  may  exceed  the 
1950  production  of  123  million  tons  by  around  5  or  6  million  tons.  This 
would  mean  a  comparable  reduction  in  our  carry-over  stocks  in  1951  from 
the  high  Ic-rol  of  ab^ut  £u  i  illicn  tens  iu' i9bO« 

The  corn  supply  for  1950-51  of  about  4.0  billion  bushels  is  only 
about  5  percent  smaller  thtn  the  record  supply  in  1949«    Supplies  of  other 
feed  grains  are  well  above  average  and  larger  than  last  ye.':.r.    >/hile  there 
will  be  more  "soft"  corn  than  usual  in  some  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt,  the 
bulk  of  the.  corn  crop  escaped  serious  dcm-  ge  from  frosts. 

Supplies  of  byproduct  feeds  in  1950-51  probably  will  be  close  to  the  , 
large  supplies  in  the  past  2  years.    Protein  feed  supplies  are  expected  to  . 
about  equal  the  record  supply  per  animal  last  yecr.    These  feeds  have  been  " 
in  strong  demand  in  the  past  tv/o  feeding  seasons,  as  more  protein  has  been 
required  to  supplement  heavy  feeding  of  grain. 

Farmers  vdll  again  have  ample  hay  supplies.    The  total  supply  is  the 
second  largest  on  record  and  will  provide  more  hay  per  roughage-consuming 
animal  unit  than  in  any  previous  j'-ear.    Hay  supplies  are  better  distributed 
over  the  country  this  year  than  in  either  of  the  p.^st  2  years.    The  quality 
of  the  1950  crop,  however,  is  belovr  aver-'ge  in  many  areas  where  frequent 
rains  have  interfered  with  harvesting. 
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WHEAT 

..  .        .  ThQ  1^951-5:2  out;look  for  wheat  Is  characterized  by  continued  large  wheat 
acreage,  the  accmnula^tlon  of  a  subst^^nti'a:!  reserve,  and  the ' likeiihood  of  a 
■^slight,  increase  in  the  wheat  loan- rat©*' 

.  :A  nartional  acreage-  allotmeiit  of  million  seres  for  1951,  which  is 

the  same  as  the  final  allotment  in  1950,  and  slightly'  above  the  71.5  million 
acres  actually  seeded  in  1950,  was  announced  on  July  14»    Actual  seedings  have 
.exceeded  the  1951  allotment  in  only  7  years  in  our  history «    If  yields,  should 
•equal  the  1941-50  national  aveiSage  per  seeded  acres  such  an  acreage  would  pro- 
duce a,  19  51  wheat  crop  of  1,150  million  bushels  compared  with  the  1950  Lcrop  of 
1,010  million  bushels »    With  the  "cSLrry-over  of  old.  wheat  on  July  1,  1951  esti- 
mated at  about  450  million  bushels,  total  supply  fer  195i-52  would  be  about 
l,6vOO  million  bushels.    If  domestic  disappearance  in  1951-52  is.  about  the 
same- as  •  the  730  •  million  estimated  for  l9'50-5i;'  W  million  bushels  would  remain 
for  export  during  the  year  and  carry-over  July  1,' 1952.    This  compares  with 
aboT^t  700 -million  bushels  remaining  in  I95O- 51  after  allowing  for  domestic 
requirements,  and  wcnild  -  provide  a  substantial  reserve  for  an  emeirgency.. 

•  If-:yields  on  the  allot ed  acreage  were  equal  only  to  the  national 
ave]«age-of  13 > 7  bushels  for  the  past  2  years,  the  crop  would,  be.  about  one  bil- 
lion-bushels.    If  domestic  use  and  exports  were  the  same  as  .indicated  for 
1950-51,  720  million  bushels  vjould  remain  for  export  in  1951-5^  and  carry-over 
July  1,  1952,  compared  with  about  700  million  in  1950-51 

.»        in  these  calculations  no  allowaVice  -has  been  made  ;f;or  overplanting 
allotments e    For  the  1950  crop,  the  acreage  seeded  v;as  S  percent  T^elow  the 
total  final  allotments    However,  unfavorable  weather  at  seeding  timo  .prevented 
some  growers  from  seeding  their  intended  acreage.    On  June  26  Secretgiry  . 
Brannan  announced  that  therie  would  be  no  marketing  quotas  on  the  1951  wheat 

crop..        -       ;  :  •.    •  •      .    :  :  -  ^  '         '  '^^  ' 

On  August  21,  before  the  time  of  seeding  of  winter  wheat,  a  national 
average  support  price  for  the  1951""Crop  wheat-  was  announce " at  not  less  than 
|1.^9  .a  .bushel— the  .same  as  the  support  level  for  the  1950 'crop.    Price  sup- 
port by  ,means  of  loans  and  purchase  agreements  will  be  available  on  the  1951 
crbp,^  from  .time  of  harvest  through -January  31,  1952,' to  farmers  who  comply 
witih  their  acreage  allotments*    If  parity  is  higher  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I9.5I- 52  marketing  year,  as  is  now  expected,  the  support  will  be  increased  to 
reflect. the  full  90  percent  of  parity  at  that  time.    This  increase,  however, 
will  be*  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  discontinuation  of  payments  to  producers 
for  farm  storage.    Also,  CCC  will  not  assume  any  warehouse  charges  (except 
the  receiving  charges)  accruing  prior  to  May  1,  1952.    These  changes  f  rom  . 
previous  y^ars  place  wheat-  on  t-he  same  bfisis  as  other  grains  with  respect-  to 
storage  charges  on-;  Ipaji  ' commodities  delivered  to  CCC.  .  '  ./-.] 

.  Tl;ie  vo.lum  gtates  wheat  exports  during  1951-52  depends  on  a 

number  of  factors^^ .  The  Unit-e.d- Spates  export  quota  under  the  Ihternational 
Wheat  Agiceemen.'t' -i^  currently  reported  at  aroiind  228  million  bushels.    In  1949- 
50  exports  of  non-agreement  wheat  totaled  over  100  million  bushels,  but  a  part 
of  this  quantity  went  to  Germany,  now  a  party  to  the  agreement.    Much  seems 
likely  to  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  rice  continues  to  be  available  in 
the  Far  East,  and  the  extent  to  which  deficit  areas  for  which  the  United 
States  has,  or  may  assume,  supply  responsibility,  procure  substitute  grains 
of  arrange  trade  agreements  with  other  countries,  especially  non-dollar  sources. 
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Demand  for  fruit  in  the  calendar  year  1951  is  expected  to  be  some-  f 
what  stronger  than  in  1950o    With  average  weather,  total  production  of 
deciduous  fruit  in  1951  probably  will  be  moderately  larger  than  the  relatively 
small  1950  cropo    But  production  of  some  individual  fruit  crops  probably  will 
be  smaller,-    Grower  prices  for  most  1951  deciduous  crops  are  likely  to  be 
slightly  higher  than  1950  prices© 

Conaumer  demand  for  fresh  fruit  in  1951  probably  will  be  moderately 
stronger  than  in  1950©    Because  of  smaller  packs  of  canned  and  dried  fruits 
in  1950  and  likely  f?mall  carry-overs  into  the  1951  pack  season,  demand  of 
processors  for  fruit  for  canning  and  drying  may  be  even  stronger  than  it 
was  in  1950j  contributing  to  somewhat  higher  prices. 

Export  demand  for  fruit  in  the  1950-51  season  is  expected  to  be 
slightly  stronger,  than  in  19H9-'50*  and  it  even  may  strengthen  further  in 
1951-52»  as  Sliming  continued  economic  improvement  in  foreign  countries, 
esuecially  Suropeg  and -no.  widespread  conflictsc     In  the  1950-51  season, 
exports  of  apples  and  winter  pears,  with  the  help  of  the  Govemment  export- 
payment  programs  for  these  two  fruits,  are  expected  to  be  la.rger  than  in 
i9^9~50t  but  considerably  under  1935-39»    Exports  of  citrus  fruits  also 
may  be  larger^,    But  exports. of  dried  fruits  from  the  smaller  1950-51  Back 
are  expected  to  be  down  from  I9U9-5O* 

Imports  of  bananas  will  be  conditioned  by  available  supplies  in 
producing  countries,  but  probably  vdll  continue  at  the  1950  rate.  About 
the  usual  quantities  of  canned  pineap-nle  and  -Dineap-ple  juice  may  be  shipped 
in  from  Hawaii©     Imports  of  aDDles,  mostly  from  Canada,  probably  will  be 
about  the  same  as  in  19U9-50f.    Except  for  apples,  sub-tropical  fruits  will 
comprise  most  of  the  import So    But  small  quantities  of  such  other  fruits 
as  pears i  peaches,  plums  and  grapes  also  may  be  imported,  arriving  mostly 
when  domestic  supplies  are  seasonally  lowe 

The  1950  croiD  of  deciduous  fruits  is  about  ih  percent  smaller  than 
the  19U9  crop  and  7  percent  smaller  than  the  1939-^8  average.    Supplies  of 
apples  probably  will  be  about  as  large  this  fall  and  winter  as  in  the  sajne 
period  of  19^9-50o    Supplies  of  pears  and  grapes  probably  will  be  smaller 
than  last  fall  and  winter.     G-rower  prices  for  these  three  fruits  are  ex- 
pected to  continue  higher  this  fall  than  in  the  fall  of  I9U9*    But  supplies 
of  cranberries  are  expected  to  be  larger,  and  prices  a  little  lower,  than  a 
year  ago. 

Production  of  1950-51  crop  early  and  midaeason  oranges  is  estimated 
as  of  October  1  to  be  about  2  percent  larger  than  the  19U9-5O  crop  and 
17  percent  larger  than  the  193'9-L|8  averagCo    Production  of  grapefruit,  ex- 
cluding the  California  summer  crop,  is  estimated  to  be  about  38  percent 
larger  than  the  19U9-5O  crop  and  about  average.    Grower  prices  probably 
v/ill  not  average  as  high  as  last  fall  and  winter.    But  strong .  demand  from 
canners  and  freezers  is  expected  to  help  maintain  prices  considerably  over 
the  low  levels  of  19U7-.I48, 
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The  1950~f^l  packs  cf  dried  and  canned  fniits  are  expected  to  turn 
out  moderately,  smaller,  than.  the.  19)19-^0  packsc    t^e  1949-50  pack  of  canned 
fruit  jiii;ces.>  no.S'tlj^..ciferLi^  compietion,  is  about  oae^-tenth 

sraa-il^r -t^an  tha  .19^S«:U9\pack»    But  this  decrease  is  more  than  offset  "by 
the 'soarp  in  crease  in  paQ^c  of  frozen  concentrated  fruit  juices,  mostly  citraso 
Beeaiise;of  large  increaiies  in  the'paoks  of  i ro'zen ' orari^e  -Juiceg  strawberries 
and  cherriesj-  the  195O  ^ack  of  frozen  fruits  arid  f  ^"ult  juice  13  setting  "a  .  . 
nev;  record,,  about  pne-fpurth  above  the"l9U6  record  an-d  one- third  above  the 
I9U9  packo  ■  ; 

■       -Total  ijroduction  of  almondSp  valnuts,  filberts,  and  pecans  is  about 
22: percent  smaller  than  the  record  19^9  crop  but  3  percent  above  the  1939" 
i]S  average «    G-rowe.r  prices  for  the  195O  crops "  are  expected  to  average,  abo-ve 
19^1-9' price-sr .  '  .    •  '  '  '  ■■: 

COr-IKEIlCIAL  TBUCK.  CB(PS  •  - 

Por  Fresh  Market 


;  •   ^  Demand  for  fresh  vegetables  in  1951       expected  to  be  stronger  than 
i-yi  195.0-*;    Aggregate  ^.production  of  vegetables  f^or  the  fresh  market  is  likely 
to  , be  -at  least  slightly  la.r^er  .than  in  1950>  based  on  past  trend s©    If  pro- 
duction is .  no.  more. .than  slightly  larger^  rrrices  "i*eceived  by  farmers  probably 
v/i  11- average,  slightly  higher  elsOe     If  the  usual  sequence  of  alternate  years 
of -high  and  _4ow  prpductipn  of  onion*?  and  cabbage  repeats  itself  in  1951?  • 
production  o.f  these  two  crops  will  be  ' smaller; -and  prices  higher,  next -year 
than  they  v/ere  in  1950© 

Prices  received  by  farmers  this  fall  ai*e  expected  to  continue  below 
■tiie  .level  of  a  jea-r,  ago*  reflecting  the  pressure  of  larger  supplies  than 
a-ye-ar  ago.    Aggregate  production  for  th6  fall  fresh  .market  may  be  about 
,lM« . per cejit  ..larger  than  last  fall  and  nearly  one«-faurth,  larger,  than  averageo 
Nearly  70.  percent  of  the  total  increase  in  tonnage  is  provided  by  cabbage, 
but;  prqdoction  of  carrot  s  and  lettuce  also  are  up  substantially^  •  -  On  the 
other  hand,  the.  fall  crop's  of"  eel 'ery,  cauliflower;  cucumbers  and^  $p.inach  are 
eapeqt.Qd;  t.o.  be,' .smal'lfir  th'i's  year  than  last*  .•  '  : 

•For  .jp.pocesalp^  ; -  ...    :  . 

Commercial  canners  and  freezer's  probably  will  try  to  .pack  substantially 
lar^fer  quantities  of  most  vegetables  in  1951  than  they  did/in  1950*  higher 
prices  probably  vrill  be  offered  farmers  by  processors  in  order  to  assure 
the.  desired  .increase  in  acreage  arid  prbductionc^  :       '         ■ .'   i.;   -  .: 

..  The  plans,  of  processors  for'  the  1950  season  in  general  were  designed 
to ;  brings,  total  supplies  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetable s  into  .balance  with 
,t^e.  domestic  civilian  demand ' ariticip at ed  at  that  time^    Military 'X'oquircinents 
are  expanding,  t>articuiarly  for"  canned  vegetables,  but  it  is  too  late  this 
year,  to  do  .  much  "ahout  increasing  the  'pack,  and  pric^es.  of  -soi^  canned  vege- 
tables are  rising*  •        - '  .  .  .  , 
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POTAITOBS  AND  S\v^TPOM'OES 

Production  of  potatoes  in  1951  probably  will  "be  cons.idera'bly  larger 
than  necessary  ho  siipply  all  of  the  noiTcal  needs  od served  in  recent  yearsc 
Since  it  appears  that  price  support  will  not  "be  available  for  potatoes  in 
195lt  T5ric€s  received  /by  farifters  are  expected  to  Vail  considerably  below 
the  level  of  those  received"  in  the  last  f ew  years o    If  the  geographical 
distribution  of  t) reduction  iti  I95I  is  similar  to  that  of.  recent  years, 
prices  will  be  depressed  relatively  more  in  those  areas  which  have^  been, 
contri  buting  a  di  spotTJOrtionate  part  of  the  surpluso 

The  1950  crop  nov  estimated  at  million  bushels  as  of  October  1 

is  much  in  excess  of  demand  at  sut>port  levels,  which  are  intended,  to  reflect 
60  percent  of  rarity^  or  an  are  rage  of  about  $le01  per  bushel,  to  eligible 
farmers*     Support  is  unavailable  this  year  in  7  States  (representing,  about 
25  percent  of  the  total  production)  because  growers  in  these  States,  rejected 
proposed  marketing  agreementse    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  1950  crop 
of  potatoes  are  expected  to  average  moderately  lower  than  the  $lo2g  season 
average  received  for  the  I9U9  crop© 

Demand  for  sweetpotatoes  in  1951  ^lay  be  slightly  stronger  than  in 
1950ft    Because  of  the  attractiveness  of  other  alternative  .opportuni-ties  in 
1951*  the  acreage  of  sv/eetpotatoes  may  not' increase  over  1950*    The  1950 
sweetpotato  crop  of  about  59* 7  million  bushels  is  moving  at.  prices  sub- 
stantially lower  than  those  received  for  the  smaller  19^9. crop c    After  ■ 
harvesting  is  completedj  prices'  received  for  sweetpotatoes  probably  will 
rise  about  seasonallyo 

DRY  BSa^S- AND  pjEAS 

Total  demand  for  dry  edible  beans  in  1951  will  be  somewhat  stronger 
than  in  1950»  and  prices  for  several  varieties  of  dry  beans  probably  will  be 
moderately  higher  at  all  levelso  '  The  carry-over  stocks  from  prior  crops  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1950  crop  marketing  season  are  very  large,,  about  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  a  normal  year's  total  requirements,    .Most  of  .these  stocks 
are  held  by  the  Govemmento    Because  the  I95O  crop  is. turning  out  about 
6  million  bags  less  than  last  year's  record  crop  of  21.6  million  bags?  and; 
because  of  the  expanding  military  and  civilian  demands,  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  dry  beans  have  been  rising  recently  and  probably  will  rise  more 
than  seasonally  in  the  next  several  months*    Prices  in  I95I  probably  will 
average  slightly  higher  than  a  year  earliero 

Little  change  in  prices  or  consumption  of  dry  field  peas  is  expec-ted 
in  1951»    Demand  is  expected  to  continue  ma ch  weaker  than  in  the  early  post- 
war years  when  large  quantities  were  used  for  civilian . relief  feeding  pro- 
grams abroad.    Domestic  consumption' appears  to  be  back  dovm  to  about  the 
prewar  levels    Total  supplies  at  the  beginning  of  the  195O  crop  marketing 
season  were  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier,,  because  the  in- 
creased  carry-over  from  the  prior  crop  only  partly  offset  the  moderately 
smaller  crop  this  year.    Supplies  are  believed  to  be  adequate  to  meet  demand 
at  little  change  in  prices* 
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COTTON 

Dcnacd  for  cottcri  ic  hi^h  n  i;  ccad  ic  o.-qycctod  to  rcmin  at  a  hi.jh  level 
■throughout  tlie  1960-r.l  certcon,    Incroasini^  rxiilitp.ry  and  civilian  requirenents 
will  raiso  doineGtic  consumption  of  cotton  to  ai'oimd  1C),0  million  "bales.  This 
vrould  be  the  foi^rth  geaoon  on  record  that  c aisiirsption  has  reached  10  mil- 
lion bales* 

The  cotton  te:':tile  industry  is  operating  at  a  higli  level  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  well  sold  all  throu^-h  tho  first  quart-.r  of  1951,  under  the  i:urctiis 
of  e:qpanded  orders  lor  clo-'dis  and  yarns.     Cotton  iysten  spindles  in 
September  vrere  opei  ating  at  aliou.t  140  percent  of  capacity,  based  on  40  hours 
a  week»    This  increo.oe  in  mill  activity/  follo'.TS  the  improved  sitnation  in 
the  cotton  textile  industr^r^  v:hich  began  in  the  last  quarter  of  1949,  Hill 
consumption  in  S  opt  ember,  a  five  vreek  period,  Y/as  968  thousand  bales.  The 
daily  rate  of  39.5  thousand  bales  ^;as  20  percent  above  that  of  last  year 
but  2  percent  less  tlian  in  August.    Prices  of  the  17  selected  cons  true  tioiis 
of  gray  goods  advanced  tc  39.24  cents  per  pornd  in  Septem.ber  from 
81,43  cents  in  August  and  yt.s  the  highest  since  Harch  1948.    liill  margins 
increased  from  31.66  cents  in  June  1950  to  48.69  cents  in  September. 

Exports  of  rarr  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the  current 
season  v.all  be  substantially  below  last  year's  expprts  of  5,3  million  bales. 
Exports  this  year  t.111  be  detor:.\ined  by  +he  short  supply,  rather  th.  n  by 
demand,  vmich  is  e:':pectcd  to  be  very  strong,    Eicport  licenses  for  cotton 
vrere  invoked  September  3,  1950  to  insure  a  sufTicicnt  supply  of  cotton  for 
domestic  consumjption  and  to  provide  for  an  adequate  carry-over.    An  interim 
allocation  for  cotton  exports  of  2  million  bales  T.-as  released  on  October  3. 
This  allocation,  effective  fror^  Angust  1,  1950  through  Liarch  31,  1951,  vn.ll 
be  under  frequent  review.'  and  v.dll  be  revised  vfaer.  more  complete  data  re- 
garding the  quantity  and  quality  of  production  a^id  probable  requirements 
for  domestic  consumption  are  available.      An  additional  allocation  of 
146,000  bales  T/as  aimounced  on  October  23, 

The  1950  cotton  crop  as  of  ^ctobor  1,  vr.s  ostiiiv.ted    at  9,7  :.dllion 
running  bales,    "-Viiii  August  1  carry-over  at  6.8  nillicn  bales  and  imports  of 
,2  million  bales  the  don.jstic  supply  of  cotton  T.dll  be  about  16.7  million 
bales.    End  of  season  carry-over  is  likely  to  be  at  m.inimum  levels  and 
very  little  if  any  of  this  is  expected  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  CCC. 

On  October  3,  'ih.e  ^ccrotr-.r;/  of  Agricultaire  announced  that  he  rould 
not  proclaim  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  on  the  1951  coti:on 
.crop.    At  -that  time  he  cxnressed  the  hope  tliat  next  year*s  cro^J  would 
reach  16  m.illion  bales.    Under  present  legislation  thie  sup^port  price  for 
1951  crop  cotton  vail  be  between  80  and  90  percent  of  parity* 

Average  spot  prices  of  cotton  rose  6.87  cents  per  pound  from.  June 
through  Septem.ber,  and  a  30-ycar  high  of  41,20  cents  for  Middling  15/l6" 
TvTis  reached, on  Septe::iber  23.    On  October  10  iiie  price  y/as  39.94  cents  per 
pound  but  by  the  19tii  had  declined  to  39.10  cents, 

•TOOL 

Consum.er  dem.and  for  v/col  goods  ^n  iiie  United  States  next  year  is 
likely  to  continue  strong.    A  considerable  increase  in  military  require- 
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nonts  in  tijc  United  ^tcitos  ?.nd  olsc-.-herG  is  quite  evident.    Tho  net  effect  of 
those  factors  is  cirncctcd  to  rss-.It  in  an  increase  in  vx)rld  dcrund  for 
apparel  v.-ocl»    T-  is,  tcf^ether  v/lth  tlie  smllor  vfzrZd  :jupply,  iiidic-tos  that 
prices  .to  doncstic  .-roT-crs  frr  rhorn  — ool  are  likely  tc  avrra  ;c  hirh^r  nc^rt 


year.    Prices  received  th's  year  ■.:ill    .v.ra.::c  ::oi:Qv,h..at  highc^r  than  iXic 
4S.3  cents  per  pound,  ,!i;r^'.so  basis,  received  in  1^'49# 

.   ■'.'lorld  consiLT-tion  of  arparcl  '/ool.  durin'-^  the  s.as^n  ended  Juno  30, 
I95v.','  ir  ostir.atcd    o  have  o::ceeded  production  by  abou.t  16-20  percent,  thus 
reducing  vrorld' stocI:s#     •.'brld  production  of  apparoi  and  carpet  vool  during 
the  current  season  '.s  eL'.tlmatod  at  2,390  riillion  pounds,  grease  basis,  cc::- 
paroa  -".Ith  5,  V90  i.:iilic;n  pcuncs  last  season.     Of  the  total,  probably  !iot 
noro  than  3,045  rdliion  pounds  v;ill  be  apparel  ■■.t)ol,  an  'jnci'casc  of  lesc 
'cQ-ian  75  nillion  pcunds  ova:   the  qua,ntity  of  apparel  wool  produced  last 
.season.    J:^rodiiction  in  tiiva  Unit.id  ^tatcs  non-rt  ^foar  probably  v.lli  not  be 
greatly  different  fi'on  the      antit;/.  nov;  jsti:  atcd  :'.'or  this  ycar--??54  r-.illion 
pounds ,  i^reas  ^  bas  is  « 


Dc.;pitb  the  e:-:pcc  ced  ".•irher  level  cf  vrool  prices,  i.ull  -jonsuiiption  of 
apparel  -^vooi  in  -f-ho  ljn"'.  ':ed' '-♦tates  is  likely  to  be  a  little  Kir/hor  next  y«-  ar» 
Milit*^j:^;  rcnuirc':.:0n-^s  r.dll  incrpaso  and  con::uir'ijr  r-:co.:Q  is  ezrpjctcd  to  be 
higher.,  .  J^onestic  cjiisumpticn  of  apparel  v.'ooi  this  year  probably  v.d  11  be 
410-440  ir/illion  ]^ou:ids,  scoured  basis,  conip  -.rcd  Zo9  r.illion  pounds  in 

1S49.         ■  ■  -  "  . 


'"'''itji  higher  ooncur.iption  ne:cb  year,  iriports  probably  i.a  11  incr-.;ase  in 
vier;  of  the  lor;  level  of  stocks  and  doLiestic  production.     It  nor:  appears 
likely  that  ii..ports  ^br  c:. ris vnption  of  appar^^^l  (.dutiable)  v;ools  during 
19'50  viri  total  285—310  r;ii?lian  pounds,  clean  basis. 

TCBA.CC0  '  - 

Der.and  for  dnitod  states  ci^ar-jtte  tobacco  ic  e;rp..cted  to  be  strong 
in  1951.    United  States  cigarette  :ir-.nufactu_r e  absorbs  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  tobacco  used  doncs.ticall'y,  and  the  output  ne::t  yjar  v-1 11  probably  ex- 
ceed the  record' high'  of  abcut  .'595  billion  cigarettes  estiirtr'^cd  for  19c)0. 
Cigarette  production  in  1949  ^.-as  'c3i  billion,    lirnufacturers  advanced  tlic 
prices  of  standard  brands  of  ci;':aro-^.tos  in  late  *^uly,  and  these  'wdrc 
fcllo'.ved  by  price  increases  ..t  retail.    United  S'-ates  tobacco  tr-pcs  used 
ii*  cigarettes  are  flue -cured,  Bjrley,   and  I.U-.ryland.    The  19;3C  crop  of 
fluc-c'ired  is  being  narlreted  at  record  prices  and  for  the  S(;ason  through 
nid-Octobcr,   av.raged       cents  ^^r  pound— ao out  le  pcrc  rb  ..bo'.'e  the  1949 
average.    The  crc  p  v/as  about  65  percent  !Pnrk:  :toc.    The  bur  ley  ..uct5:o-.is  be- 
gin around  Accent  or  1  r.nd  the  ^hryland  auctions  'lext  ^prirg-v     The  fluc-curc( 
average  price  has  b:en  vrjll  above  tl-ic  support  level  of  4o  cc!:ts  p.-r  pound. 
T?ic  1950  Burloy  r;vpport  is  45.7  cents  per  poi^nd — lo  p  .rcent  ab^ae  the  1949 
level  and  also  a  little  high  er  than  tho  a v  rage  price  ref^eived  by  iariiOrs 
for  thv.ir  1949  crop.    'j'Le  1951  price  supports  vrlll  probably  be  hi  :hcr  than 
those  for  the  1910  crops  of  flu,: -cured  and  Burloy.    The  1950  id.-.ryland  crop 
support  price  v;ill  '>e *  sub';tant  ially  higher  than  last  season's.    The  supply 
situation  for  ilue-cur...d  is   .  or.oidered  to  bo  fairly  ti.;ht,  but  there  app  .ar^ 
to  be  anple  su^vplies  of  '■>.irl'..y  and  ^--aryland  tobaci;o,    Tiio  19r0  crop  of 
Burley  is  Eubotr_".ti>^lly  b.^lov/  a  year  ago  r.nd  considerable  damge  by  ox- 
cess  jve  rairifall  has  b  on  reported,    "ovrcv.- r,  the  carry-over  of  Burley  on 
October  1  is  at  a  record  high. 
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United  States  exports  of"  unnanufac tared  tobacco  in  1951  may  bo  higher 
than  tile  475  nillion  pounds  (export  r/eight)  estiiur.ted  for  this  year».-  This 
year'^  s  estimated  tota.1  is  about  5  percent  less  tlian  in  1949  but  9  percent 
above  the  1934-58  average.    A  large  proportion  of  exports  is  flue -cured* 
The  export  demand  for  dark  tobacco  types  has  been  trending  dov-Tiv/ard  over 
the  long  tern  since  cigarettes  made  from  the  lighter  tobaccos  have  grovm 
in  popularity'- "througtiout  much  of  the  v7orld,"     .  •         •      -  • 

Demand  for  the  kinds  of  tobacco  used  in  chevying  tobacco,  snuff,  and 
oigars  may  strengthen  since  a'  little  larger  consumption  of  these  products 
seer^s  likelv  in  1951#    SnoVin.r:  tobacco  output,  T.hich  taJces  sizable 
quantities  of  Purlcy^  my  also  increase  slightly o 

Smioking  tobacco  mxinuf acti.ire  for  1950  is  estimated  at  109  m.illion 
pounds— about  1  percent ■  above  last  year's©    Gheiving  tobacco  output  this 
year  is  estimated  at  89  million  pounds --about  1  million  pounds  less  tlian 
in  1949' and  tlie  lovrest  on  recordo    Snuff  manufacture  may  reach  42  million 
pounds  this  y^ar— slightly  above  a  year  ago^     Cigar  consumption  during  the 
first  half  of  1950  vras  running,. be loY<r  a  year  ago,  but  an  upturn  occurred  in 
the  third  quarter  cjad,  for  the  year  as  a  whole  is  e:qoectcd  to  be,  5^6  billion^ 
This  is  practically  the  same  as  in  1949*  • 

.The-  1950  crop  supports  for  fire-cured  and  dark  air -cured  (much  of 
vhich  goes  into  snuff  and  cheving  tobacco)  are  aroi'.nd  13'  1/2  percent-  above 
last  season'^  s  supports  a     Tlio  1950  crops  arc  dov-Ti  cozisi  dor  ably  from  1949  and 
have  suffered  from  excessive  moisture  in  the  Kcntucl<y-Tonnesseo  area«  Hotv'- 
ever,  carry-ovurs  are  substantial  and  total  supxDlics  are  ample  to  meet  re- 
quirements,   "^he  1950  supports'  for  most  of  thu  cigar  tv'pcs  vd  11  bo  v/cll 
above  those  applicable  to  the  1949  crops c    Supplies  of  cigar  filler  and 
biiidoi'  are'.4  to  .-5:  percent  above  those ,  for  1949-50^  cjid  supplies  of  shade- 
groYjn  vvitG.pper  are  equal  to  the  record  high  of  a  year  agOa 

SUGAR  .  , 

Distribution  of  sugar  'by  primry  distributors  in  the  Uni-ced  States 
for  dom.estic  consum.ption  during  January -September  1950  totaled  6, 574  thou- 
sand sliort  tons  .  (raTJ  value) ,  about  10  percent  above  distribution  for  the 
sarx-  period  of  1949 »    During  the  month  of  Soptembcr,  hovjovcr,  distribution 
went  below  1949  rates  for  the  first  month  since  January*    This  trend  con- 
tinued into  early  October,    Nevertheless,  it  is  expected  that  domestic 
sugar  distribution  in  1950  will  reach  record  levels.    Per  capita  consumption 
of  sugar  in  1950  is  likely  to  be  about  96*- 100  pounds,  the  highest  since  1941, 

In  successive  increases  of  350  thousand  short  tons  oh  July  13  nnd 
850  thousajid  short  tons  on  August  23,   the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
raised  tiie  1950  quota  for  consumption  from  7,500  to  8,700  thousand  short 
tons.    Under  the  pr ovis  ions,  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,   "bhe  Department  is  re- 
quired to  "announce  a  quota  for  consumption  for  the  c?.londar  year  1951  be- 
fore December  31,  1950, 

Total  stocks  of  sugar  (visible  and  invisible)  at  the  end  .of  1950  arc 
likely  to  be  the  highest  since  the  end  of  1947,  although  somev.hat  below 
the  record  stocks  at  the  end  of  1941,,    As  of  September  30,   1950,.  distri-  ' 
butors  (except  mainland  cane  m.ills)  held  stocks   of  603  thousand- short  tons, 
almost  "200  thousand  tens  greater  than  a  year  earlier c»  ■.Compajrabl-c  stocks  ■ 
in  September  1949  showed  a  decrease  from,  the  previous  years'    ?n  August  31, 
1950,  distributor's  stocks  were  21  percent  belov/  those  on  August  31,  1949, 
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Dclivcrios  of  su  §ar  for  c:q)ort  in  1950  arc  oi-zpcctcd  to  be  cons  idor ably  b clew 
1949  levels,   ccntinuing  a  dovmmrd  trend  for  the  fourtli  consecutive  year* 

Average  not  viiolcsalo  prices  of  refined  sugojr  at  i'Jow  York  rose  frcn 
7^55  cents  per  pound  in  -^pril  to  8o06  cents  in  ^ugust,  birfc  in  recent  v.ceks 
the  market  has  been  stead;;-.    In  loading  cities,  the  average  rutail  price 
per  5  pounds  rose  fron  47el  cents  in  June  to  50,7  cents  in  -August, 

Vforld  produv^tion  of  bv. et  and  cane  sugar  for  the  1949-50  season  is 
nov;  estimated  at  37,999  thousand  short  tons  (rav;-  value),  about  2  percent 
nore  than  the  previous  record  crop  produced  in  1948-49  and  10  percent  more 
than  the  1935-39  average #    Out^Dut  in  areas  supplying  the  Unitxjd  States  in 
1949-50  TvT.s  11,211  thousand  short  tons   (ravr  valued ,  about  5  percent  above 
1948-49,     Prelininary  indications  fron  sone  of  the  offshore  areas  indicate 
the  likelihood  of  further  increases  in  the  1950-51  season^ 

FOBEST  PRODUCTS 

Der.iand  for  forest  products  in  1951  is  eiqpected  to  continue  at  a  liigh 
level,  though  probably  soi:x)vhat  bcloT-  the  por^  level  established  in  1950, 
^he  denand  for  luriber,  the  nost  irportant  of  the  forest  products,  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  sonDTrhat  as  a  result  of  credit  controls  rjid  other  re- 
strictions viiich  v/ill  affect  the  use  of  luinl  er  in  residential  constraction 
especially,    Eov^evcr,  this  my  be  offset  in  part  by  ii'.creased  nilitary  pur- 
chases*   Pvoquirenents  of  lumber  for  shipping  containers  y.III  reflect  Uie 
expected  increase,  in  agricultural  production  and  the  high  level  of  in- 
dustrial activity,    Denand  for  lunbcr  for  factory  products  should  also  rc- 
min  high. 

During  1950  both  produc-ticn  and  prices  of  forest  products  regained  all 
the  ground  lost  in  1949»    Luribor  production  is  estimated  at  37»3  billion 
board  feet,  tlie  highest  levei  since  1929.     Inports  -.rere  expected  to  reach 
a  pecdc  of  2,8  billion  board  feet,  "Ith  eicports  cstii.r.ted  at  Oo6  billion 
board  feet  and  net  inports  at  2.2  billion,    i^xpoctcd  vathdravnls  of  one 
billion  board  f .  et  fron  stocks  resulted  in  an  cstinr;ted  donestic  consu:;:pti ::n 
of  40«5  billion  f.etg    ^lis  is  the  higiiest  donestic  consunption  siiice  the 
peak  Vi-ar  year,  1942.    Lunber  prices  v^iidi  had  been  rising  steadily  through 
1948  slunped  in  1949  but  had  recovered  by  ^uly  1950  to  a  level  noro  -cl-an 
3  tines  the  1926  base  irice  and  tg  double  the  1945  price,    Sonev.liat  lorrer 
price  levels  establich^d  in  iho  fall  of  1950  rray  be  indicative  of  the 
level  to  be  c:>rp acted  in  1951, 

A  si:.:ilar  recovery  fron  the  1949  lov;  vns  achieved  for  otiier  forest 
products,     Fxilp'.TOod  consunption,  for  exanple,  vhich  averaged  1,660  thousand 
cords  a  nonth  in  1949  had  increased  to  over  2.000  thous  Jid  cords  in 

rr.  * 

June  1950,     •'■his  incre^asod  consunption  resulted  in  a  decline  of  pulpv;ood  in- 
ventories and  also  st  inula  ted  increased  pulpv^ood  production.  Pulpv:ood 
prices  vhich  v/erc  falling  in  the  latter  part  of  1949  v/ere  increasing  in  the 
niddle  of  19t0.    A  continued  high  level  of  d^nojid  for  pulpv/ood  is 
anticipated  for  1951* 

Denand  for  other  forest  products  is  e;:pected  to  Ic  high  in  1951, 
Vender  logs  for  use  in  containers,   furniture,  and  other  products,  and 
peeler  logs  for  softivood  ply^.vood  should  continue  in  good  dcnr.nd  and  con- 
nand  preniun  prices.    The  dcnr^jid  for  poles  my  decline  sonevdvat  if  scarcities 
of  other  mterials  curtail  the  installation  of  telephone  and  utility  lines. 
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